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Rain and Telephone (alls 





THE annual rain fall in the United 
States would weigh over three and 
one-half trillions of tons. 

This vast weight is drawn up 
to the clouds by the unseen but 
effective power of the sun; rep- 
resenting energy equivalent to 
three hundred billion horse- 
power. 

The annual telephone conver- 
sations total over twenty-five 
billion a year. As silently as 
sunlight, electricity, mastered by 
the human mind, carries the 
voices of the nation. 


There must be the man-power 
of 300,000 individuals to build, 
maintain and operate the tele- 
phone system. 

There must be the money- 

power of over seven hundred 
million dollars a year to pay 
for operating the plant, in ad- 
dition to three billion dollars 
invested in the plant. 
_ The rain sustains life; the tele- 
phone furnishes swift communi- 
cation for the nation, and they 
are alike in requiring a vast 
amount of unseen energy. 
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SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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“A Fascinating Book” | 


| You Can’t Win 


Written by Jack Black from the 
tumultuous events of his own life—a 
life rich in unusual thrills and interest. 
| Here is a book recommended to you by: 














Clarence Darrow 
| 
“dt is a marvelous story that Jack Black tells . .. fascinating 
from beginning to end... will reveal a new world to most 





readers. A remarkable book; it is vivid and pituresque.”’ 
—New York Herald Tribune. 


Carl Sandburg 1 So. 


a 
“Just as a story book, ‘You Can’t Win’ is superb . . . among y 
the topnotchers . . . . a document of fact as exciting as the j 
most thrilling fiction. It has kept us awake and haunted and 
made life more livable.” —Chicago Daily News. 












John Dewey 
“Mr. Black is rendering the public a genuine service in writ- 
ing this account of his life. A personal story . . . . engrossing 


....- and told with artistic skill.” 





Sess sossseessccecsscsessees aaansssacassesaasee 


“4 read the story in two absorbed sittings and found myself 
at the end wanting more. I have read a lot of novels lately 
but have not found one that held me as this did.” 








And others say it is: 


*“Interesting’’ **Absorbing”’ **Vivid’’ 
“Engrossing”’ “Thrilling” “Marvelous” 
*“*Superb”’ *“Tantalizing”’ **Artistic’’ 


Now at all bookstores—$2.00 
York 
New York Boston Pee MACMILLAN COMPANY “!2°%,,,. 02 
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“Post Mortem 


APPY people die whole, they are all dissolved in a moment, they have had 
what they wanted, 

No hard gifts; the unhappy 

Linger a space but pain is a thing that is glad to be forgotten; but one 
who has given 

His heart to a cause or a country, 

His ghost may spaniel it a while, disconsolate to watch it. I was wonder- 
ing how long the spirit 

That sheds this verse will remain 

When the nostrils are nipped, when the brain rots in its vault or bubbles 
in the violence of fire 

To be ashin metal. I was thinking 

Some stalks of the wood whose roots I married to the earth of this place 
will stand five centuries; 

I held the roots in my hand, 

The stems of the trees between two fingers; how many remote generations 
of women 

Will drink joy from men’s loins, 

And dragged from between the thighs of what mothers will giggle at my 
ghost when it curses the axemen, 

Gray impotent voice on the sea-wind, 

When the last trunk falls? The women’s abundance will have built roofs 
over all this foreland; 

Will have buried the rock foundations 

I laid here: the women’s exuberance will canker and fail in its time and 
like clouds the houses 

Unframe, the granite of the prime 

Stand from the heaps: come storm and wash clean: the plaster is all run 
to the sea and the steel 

All rusted; the foreland resumes 

The form we loved when we saw it. Though one at the end of the age 
and far off from this place 

Should meet my presence in a poem, 

The ghost would not care but be here, long sunset shadow in the seams 
of the granite, and forgotten 

The flesh, a spirit for the stone. 

ROBINSON JEFFERS. 
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Drop Bundles Here 


HE girl who sat on the stool be- 
| hind the window at Hennessey’s 
French Hand Laundry was young 
by the calendar and old in sharp city 
wisdom. Her small face was chalkily 
white except for the unconvincing crim- 
son of her wide and humorous mouth, 
but there was a stubborn jaw and a very 
definite chin, and the expression of her 
steel gray eyes was resignedly, whimsic- 
ally, good-humoredly wise. 

She looked up and down the drab 
and almost deserted street and sighed. 
“Dicky-bird,” she addressed the pale 
canary whose cage hung beside her, “I 
ask you, is this new job of ours one 
mad whirl of giddy pleasure?” 


The bird cheeped conversationally. 


“You'll say it is,” said the girl, ap- 
preciatively. “Say, Feathers, if I didn’t 
have you to talk to I’d soon be tongue 
tied. It sure is one deafening quietude, 
but at that we’re lucky to land it, us 
just out of the hospital.” The canary 
offered a quick comment. “You said 
something that time. It beats standing 
on the ulcerated feet twenty-four hours 
per day in the Kitchen War!” She gave 
a backward glance into the dim room. 
“And now that we got the fam’ly moved 
in, why, be it ever so wumble—” 


She slipped down off the stool and 
made a round of the room, greeting the 
brightly tinted persons who beamed at 
her from posters or huge cardboard cut- 
outs. “’lo, Pop!” The ruddy and gen- 
ial gentleman seemed rather too deep in 
his approval of his pipe tobacco to pay 
very much attention to her. “Must have 
your nicotine, huh? But you’re a good 
old scout and awful easy to live with, 
huh, Mummer?” She ran across the 
narrow space to a rosy and buxom ma- 
tron who lifted a pie from the oven 
and exulted over her shortening. “But 
you being the best cook in the w. k. 
world—Say, that looks easy to take!” She 
sniffed hungrily. “I wisht you wouldn’t 
let Sis and her sweetie fill up on soft 
drinks till they haven’t any appetite!” 
Her gaze upon the youth and maiden 
with the tiny table and the tall glasses 
between them was fondly disapproving, 
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but it was pure worship she accorded to 
the small boy who was pulling on the 
shoes which would never make his toes 
crooked and the fat and dimpled baby 
who bore radiant witness to the sort 
of nourishment provided for her. “You 
sure are one nice fam’ly,” she told them 
warmly. “And when I get me a gentle- 
man friend, why you’re goner take him 
to board, huh, Mummer?” 


Back on her stool and busy again with 
the mending of a vehement shirt she 
lowered her voice to the canary. “One 
nice fam’ly, like I just told them, but 
a little too quiet for my taste. If it 
wasn’t for you answering me—” The 
telephone rang and she caught up the 
receiver gladly. “Hello! Hennessey’s 
French Hand Laundry! What, ma’am? 
... Your best table cloth with the lilies 
of the valley design? Oh, sure you'll 
get it in time for your dinner party! 
Will you kindly please hold the line 
till I look it up?” Her voice had taken 
on the quality of cream and honey and 
now she put her hand over the mouth- 
piece, closed her eyes, softly counted 
twenty, and spoke again with joyous 
reassurance. “Yes, ma’am, pos-er-tively/ 
It’s on the wagon!” 

“Bird,” she shook her head, “I’m 
goner charge Hennessey extra for lying. 
It’s an awful strain on a truthful wo- 
man!” Her smooth little bobbed head 
was bent over her sewing for ten min- 
utes before she looked up again, to sweep 
the desolate street with her wistful 
gaze. “Look, Feathers!” It was an 
excited whisper. “Do you see what I 
see? Hay in the hair and milk on the 
shoes! It’s a movie stunt, that’s what 
it is! They don’t come like that any 
more, in real life.” 

The boy who was walking slowly 
toward her was young as herself in 
years and younger still in rustic inno- 
cence. He was rich in lore of the land 
but he trod the city pavement with a 
cautious foot in a new and squeaking 
shoe. The small-town clothes made a 
mockery of his splendid body and his 
comedy hat rode high on his thick and 


curly hair, and he carried a wicker suit 
case and a pastboard shoe box under his 
arm. 

“Peach of a make-up,” said the girl 
cordially. 

He looked up at the sound of her 
voice, blushing hotly, and greeted her 
with friendly diffidence. “How-de-do?” 

“do, yourself,” said the city mouse, 
warily. 

“Oh, I'm fine, thanks! Just blew into 
town. You're the first soul I’ve spoken 
to since I left the deepo.”’ 


“Snap out of it, bo! I can tell a movie 
when I see it. Where's the camera 


man?” 


There was complacence in his laugh. 
“That's just exactly what my mother 
said. She said folks would take me for 
an actor in all my brand new clothes.” 

The gray eyes narrowed and she 
studied him keenly. “Where you from?” 

“Lucyville. I don’t guess you’d know 
where it is, being off the railroad six 
miles. It’s a right nice little place, Lucy- 
ville, but no chance for a live young 
feller to get ahead.”” He looked up and 
down the block. “Say, would the con- 
stable say anything if I was to set here 
and eat my dinner? Stomach’s begin- 
ning to think my throat’s cut.” 

“Take a chance,” she urged. She 
wanted intensely to keep him under ob- 
servation. A new and fascinating crea- 
ture, technically, in her vocabulary, 2 
“hick,” a “rube” of purest ray serene, 
and yet, oddly enough, she did not find 
him entirely ludicrous. There were rus- 
tic heroes on the screen who were not 
supposed to be funny . . . wide straw 
hats, shirts open at the throat to reveal 
brawny young chests, rakes over the 
shoulder . . . Dimly she visioned this 
youth against the background of his own 
landscape. After a moment’s observa- 
tion of him seated on his suit case and 
attacking the contents of the shoe box 
she was moved to comment. “I'll say 
you're one sincere eater!” 

He nodded. “Have a hunk of Ma’s 
spiced gingerbread?” He forestalled her 
negative. “You're not robbing me a 
mite,—look how much she put in.” 

“Well, if it'll save you from eating 
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yourself to death.” She set her white 
teeth in a moist brown slice. “Say, if 
she was to take a correspondence course 
for a few years your mother could al- 
most cook!” 

He nodded again, but his puzzled 
gaze was on the sign over the night slot. 
“Drop Bundles Here’”—‘‘what’s that 
for? You collecting for furrin’ missions? 
My folks—” 

“You tell him, Dicky; I haven’t got 
the heart.” The telephone claimed her. 
“Hello! Hennessey’s French Hand 
Laundry. What? Your pink’n purple 
shirt ran? Well, wouldn’t you expect 
anything as fast as that to run? And it’s 
so loud you can hear it coming! .. . 
What?... No, I will not meet you for 
the movies, Ernie Fagan! . . . Nix on 
that Sheik stuff, boy!” The receiver 
went back with a bang and there was a 
tinge of temper in her white cheeks. 

“Might a’ guessed it was a wash- 
house,” said the youth, pinkly. “Well, 
now, I’ll be real pleased to trade with 
you, but I won’t have anything till Sun- 
day morning.” He consulted a big and 
fatherly looking watch. “Guess I’ll go 
on down the road a piece and find me a 
room.” 

“Listen,” her voice was full of anxi- 
ous kindliness, “you be careful! You 
keep your lamps lit! Say, there’s a pack 
of hyenas in this berg that eats ’em 
alive!” 

“Oh, well,” he was complacently sure 
of himself, “I guess when a person has 
plenty of money—” He flushed again at 
her little mocking laugh and came close 
to her window, and there exhaled from 
the drooping little nosegay in his button 
hole, from the whole of him, the sweet- 
clean, redolent smell of the country out- 
of-doors. He exhibited a worn wallet, 
corpulent with bills. “One thousand, 
two hundred’n eighty-four dollars!” 

The girl’s eyes widened with wonder 
and awed respect. “Gee . . . I didn’t 
know there was that much money in the 
world!” 

“Well, you see, when us boys get to 
be twenty-one, Pa gives us our choice 
of a ten-acre piece or a thousand dollars 
in cash. Ed and Wallie, they took the 
land and got married and settled down, 
but I—” he gloated gently—‘“I got 
ambitions!” 

“Listen,” she said again, eagerly and 
earnestly, “I’m goner give you a big 
safety pin and you fasten that wad to 
your B. V. D.s till you get to a bank 
and—” 

“Nope, no use to put it in and take 
it right out again. I’m looking for a 
good opening—” 

“And the crooks are looking for you,” 
she warned, “and believe me, they got 
good eye-sight!” 

“Now, don’t you fret,” 


he beamed 
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reassurance. “Anybody that gets my 
money away from me’ll have to get up 
mighty early in the morning!” 

“Get up? Say, they stay up all night!” 

“Never you mind, Sis!” Some of 
his small town assurance was coming 
back. “I’m not so green as I look!” 

“You couldn't be,” she groaned. “All 
right, then!” Her brittle little temper 
snapped. “Go on! J should sob myself 
to sleep. Why’nt you just drop it down 
a man-hole? That'll be painless.”’ 


FTER he vanished around the cor- 

ner she went and asked her fam- 
ily’s opinion of him, but she rather re- 
sented their attitude. “Well, I know 
just as well as you do that he’s a rube,” 
she said, crisply. “But at that I guess 
he isn’t any funnier here than we'd be 
up there in the tall timber! Oh, well, 
it’s nothing to me, one way or the other. 
I'll never see him again. He'll forget 
about his laundry, and anyhow he could 
never find his way back here.” 

But Sunday forenoon found her at 
her window, although she was officially 
off duty. “Guess if a person’d rather sit 
here and get the air instead of taking 
their life in their hand on the Sub- 
way—” she defended herself to her 
cheerfully smiling parents. 

The boy from Lucyville had to speak 
twice, because she was hidden behind 
the Sunday supplement and deep in the 
tale of “The Dancing Duchess Who 
Wedded a Waiter,” and even then she 
seemed almost unable to place him. 

“Land t’goodness, don’t you remem- 
ber me?” He was aggrieved. 

Eyes narrowed, forehead knitted, she 
racked her memory. “Lemme see. . . 
Oh, yes, of course! About a week ago, 
wasn’t it? Well, how long did the wad 
last ?” - 

“Haven't hardly made a nick in it!” 
He carried his newspaper wrapped par- 
cel to the slot and wedged it in. “ ‘Drop 
Bundles Here!’” he repeated in fascin- 
ation. “That’s sure pretty slick. I wrote 
home about that on a post card. Say, 
they certainly do take your money away 
from you in these restaurants and the 
vittles aren’t so awful good, either. I 
was wondering if your folks took 
boarders?” 


“My folks?” She chuckled with mer- 


riment. “Say, I got no more family 
than a goldfish.” 
“Gee!” He shook his head, “Well, 


then, I guess I’ll go room at the same 
place as a young feller I met last night. 
Pleasantest feller I ever met; awful 
stylish dresser. Seemed to kinder take 
a liking to me.” 

“S. O. $.!” 

“It was funny how he knew a lot of 
folks up-State. He’d forgot their names, 
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but quick’s ever I mentioned ’em he 
placed ’em all, easy.” 

“Sure, he did,” she groaned. “You 
put that money in the bank first thing 
tomorrow morning!” 

“Now, don’t you go thinking anything 
like that, Sis! He’s got plenty money 
of his own, and he can help me to turn 
mine over.” 

“You know it,—clear over—out of 
sight!” 

“He’s interested in a company that 
makes parts for aeroplanes,” he contin- 
ued with dignity, “and when his rich 
old uncle dies—” 

“ ‘Friends may now pass by and view 
the remains!’ Boy, you’re gone! Dead 
as that bunch of spinach in your button- 
hole!” 

“Well, I’ll be dad-kicked! That still 
there? Ma put it in, morning I left 
home. Kinder nice smelling, when it’s 
fresh. Some call it ““Lovers’ Memory’.” 
He plucked it out with a brown thumb 
and finger and dropped it on the side- 
walk. ‘Well, my new friend’s waiting.” 

“T’ll say he is!’ she shook a doleful 
head. When he was out of sight she 
left her window and came out of her 
little door at the side, and retrieved the 
tiny wilted nosegay. “I just wanted to 
see what it smelled like,” she addressed 
herself defiantly to her pink and smiling 
sister. “What's so funny about that?” 

HE next time he came she honestly 

failed to recognize him until he 
reached the window, for his Lucyville 
clothes had been replaced by city gar- 
ments of a cheap but rather fetching 
smartness, and he became, automatically, 
a notch less ludicrous in her eyes. 

“*What the man will wear!’” she 
mocked him merrily, but consented, 
with cool indifference, to go with him 
for a bus ride and supper, and as she 
made herself rapidly ready she answered 
the unspoken jibes of her pretty sister. 

“All right, all right, Gertrude! No- 
body asked you to go with him! You 
stick to your own sweetie, even if he 
never throws any thing but a five cent 
drink party! (I guess that cut!) I claim 
this haymaker is pretty easy to look at, 
by heck, in his new uni!” 

Careening up Fifth Avenue on their 
high perch he eyed her with shy ap- 
proval,—the clever little bucket shaped 
hat pulled snugly down over her little 
bobbed head, the slim serge envelope of 
a dress, brushed shiny but pertly-smart 
in line, the delicate feet and slim little 
legs in quaintly strapped slippers and 
sheer silk stockings which were just the 
shade of a rosily healthful skin. “Gee,” 
he ejaculated exultantly, “I wisht the 
Lucyville folks could see me now!” 

It was dusk when they rode back, and 
when he slipped his arm shyly along 
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the back of the seat her sharp little 
chin turned over her shoulder to regard 
it critically. “All right,” she said crisply. 
“You can park it there. But that’s 
where it stays, get me? I didn’t invent 
petting parties.” 


N THE days which followed he dis- 

covered her standard to be rigid, and 
she would accept only the more mod- 
estly priced movies, bus rides, and sup- 
pers at cafeterias and thrifty Italian 
table d’hotes. “I’m no gold-digger,” 
she insisted. “You'll lose that roll fast 
enough, without me doing any stick-up.” 

His mother thanked her on a post 
card bearing a violently tinted study of 
the Methodist Church of Lucyville for 
doing his mending and “showing him a 
good time” and sent her two glasses of 
her best “raspberry jell,’ and early in 
December she invited her to come up to 
the farm with him for Christmas. 

“Say, Fam’ly,” she addressed her 
pasteboard relatives apologetically, “I 
cert’ny hate to leave home at holiday 
time, but I guess you'll have to spare 
me! Have a heart! You wouldn’t want 
me to pass up an_honest-to-goodness 
country Christmas like I dreamed of 
since I was knee high to a hydrant?” She 
fed her fancy happily on the vision, man- 
aged by heroic economy a sport skirt, a 
brushed wool sweater, a gay scarf, a 
pair of low heeled sport shoes, but the 
next time he came he announced im- 
portantly that he had decided to stay in 
town. He had dallied briefly with a 
job or two, but the fascinating friend 
with the rich and failing uncle and the 
interest in the aeroplane factory had 
urged him to wait and look about for a 
good investment, and now the time was 
ripe for making three thousands grow 
where only one had grown before. 
“Well,” she swallowed her deep disap- 
pointment gamely, “if we don’t go up to 
the tall uncut and the great open spaces 
where men are haymakers, why, we'll 
have supper and a tree here at my place, 
see? But I sure do wish you'd bury that 
thou’ in a bank, boy! Your friend’s 
work is smooth, I gotter hand it to 
him, but you keep your lamps lit!” 

“You’re doing him wrong,” he re- 
torted earnestly. “He’s the sincerest 
fellow I ever knew.” 

“All right,” she said testily, “go on 
and be a Minute Man!” 

“Minute Man?” he stared. 

“One born every minute,” she gave 
him a withering glance, but the best 
she could do was to extract a promise 
that he would not actually hand his 
money over without telling her first. 
“Say, Pop,” she confided to her genial 
father, “I wish you’d keep an eye on 
him for me. He sure needs it! And 
what scares me cold—did you sniff what 
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I sniffed? Say, it wasn’t strawberry ice 
cream soda, I'll tell the world! Just let 
‘em get him oiled up once—” 

He had clearly been drinking, the 
next time she saw him. He came to 
break a date for supper and a picture 
with her, and to keep his promise: his 
money was to be handed over next day. 

“I’m mighty sorry to spoil our plans,” 
he apologized a little thickly but she 
cut him sharply short. 

“Think I'd stir a step with you like 
you are? Then you got another think—” 

“Say, now don’t you go to thinking 
there’s anything wrong,” he defended 
himself. “I’m absolutely O. K. It’s 





She watched him as he untied the bundle 


just—well, a person dealing with busi- 
ness men in a business deal—it’s just—” 

“Listen,” she said forcefully, “you 
been bringing bundles and dropping 
them here a good many weeks, haven't 
you? But you never carried a package 
like this before. And get me right—if 
ever you do it again—NO ADMIS- 
SION!” 

“Never you mind,” he said jauntily. 
“IT guess you'll sing another tune when 
I come and tell you what I’ve made!” 
He shook the wallet unsteadily under 
her bitter eyes and turned away with 
tipsy dignity, but the hand that fumbled 
for the back trouser pocket missed it 
and his little fortune fell softly to the 
sidewalk. 

The girl smothered a cry. 

“What say?” he halted without turn- 
ing. 

“Nothing, nothing,” she said fever- 
ishly: “I said—‘Good-bye—’—I said— 
‘Good-night!” She waited feverishly till 
he was round the corner, flew out and 
rescued it as once before she had done 
with the sprig of “Lovers’ Memory,” 
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hugged it thankfully and ran in again. 
“Was that luck, Family?” she exulted. 
“Was that luck?” The canary bird 
obligingly took his cue. “You'll say it 
was, Dickybird?’’ She wrapped it in 
many shroudings of tissue paper, to- 
gether with a tiny bunch of withered 
fragrance and put it deep in a battered 
trunk. 

For two days her sense of rectitude 
upheld her, but when he failed to come 
dark doubts and pallid fears came in his 
place. “Listen, Mummer,” she tried to 
divide her busy mother’s attention with 
her triumphant baking, “suppose he 
chucked himself in the river when he 
found it was gone? Suppose”— her eyes 
widened tragically — “‘suppose _ those 
crooks were so sore when he didn’t have 
it that they bumped him off? Suppose 
'e¢ never comes back? What’ll I do with 
it? If I send it back to his folks they'll 
think it was all my fault, but I meant 
right. Mummer, listen, you know I 
meant right!” 

Two days before Christmas she sent 
him a note, not telling him that she had 
his money, but reminding him of their 
date for supper and the tree on Christ- 
mas Eve. He telephoned her at once 
and his voice came remorsefully over 
the wire. “I’m sure ashamed of myself, 
more ways than one. My money’s gone. 
Somebody robbed me. But you musn’t 
think it was my friend,—no siree! I 
missed it before I met him, that night. 
He’s awful disgusted with me, but if I 
help him out on a business matter, why 
he'll give me a little stock in the com- 
pany, anyhow. He’s sure mighty good- 
hearted.” He gratefully agreed to come 
to her supper and Christmas tree, but 
he might be a little late; he didn’t know 
how long his friend would need him. 

HE went about her preparations. 

An aemnic branch with a list to star- 
board took on an air of determined fes- 
tivity with trimmings from the five-and- 
ten-cent-store, and a feast was set in 
progress—canned chicken to be lavishly 
creamed in “Double XX,” chocolate, 
thick and sweet; olives and nuts and 
candy, sandwiches, “Napoleon’s from the 
French pastry shop—opulent, luscious 
things which burst into custardy chaos 
at the touch— 

Even her costume was festive, for she 
unwrapped a pale pink voile and slipped 
it defiantly over her head. “That Mrs. 
Meaney won't care,” she protested to her 
mother’s unspoken disapproval. “How 
do I know she won’t care? She won't 
know! And I'll press it out and do it 
up just like it was!” 

Supper was set for seven, and at 
seven-three, in spite of his warning, she 
began to worry. At seven-seven the tele- 


(Continued on Page 401) 
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Christmas Traditions 


HEN I was a child one of my 
hopes was that we should one 
day have a white Christmas. 


Not that I had ever experienced snow, 
but I suppose some racial memory of 
roofs glistening in the sunlight colored 
my subconscious mind. Or had I merely 
been snared by the sparkle on the Christ- 
mas cards of the period? Some of you 
know the sort I mean, covered with 
angels pealing church bells over a white 
and silent world. And then there were 
the English pictorial papers, filled with 
equally white scenes enlivened by stage 
coaches, and ladies being kissed under the 
mistletoe, and blazing plum puddings, 
and gay companies of gentlemen in 
gaiters and their partners in high-waisted 
gowns dancing quadrilles up and down 
oak-paneled rooms. It makes me a little 
homesick even as I write it—homesick 
for a background I never knew, except 
in fancy. A pagan Christmas, this— 
Yuletide, in short, with the figure of 
the Christ-child a mere incident. 

But there was the other Christmas 
woven mysteriously into the woof and 
warp of robust feasting—the Christmas 
of shepherds sitting with their flocks; 
and still, clear nights with just a tang 
of frost; and bright stars traveling in 
turquoise-blue heavens; and crowded 
inns; and stables with mangers; and wise 
men bearing fragrant gifts. Even a child 
had no great difficulty in transferring 
this second pageantry to a Californian 
background. Bare hills, still nights, 
flocks, shepherds, sun-baked Bethlehems 
in the truce of gentle winter. 


“Oh, little town of Bethlehem, 
How still I see thee lie.”’ 


This calls up no vision of roofs bear- 
ing a white burden, no sleigh bells, no 
wassail bowl, no wreaths of holly. It 
comes nearer to the experience of us who 
live in a land of green winter. 


I have spent only one Christmas out 
of California. Five years ago I was in 
New York. That came nearer the 
Christmas that I had longed to achieve in 
my childhood, for, on Christmas eve, we 
had a slight sprinkle of snow, not much, 
but enough to outline the doorways in 
glistening white. I lived opposite a 
church and the chimes pealed out on the 
wintry air with hard metallic joy. It 
brought to mind the Christmas world 
that Dickens drew for us—full of tears 
and laughter and sentiment. Too much 
sentiment, perhaps, but Dickens wrote 
for a sentimental age. And even we, 
who profess to be so hard-boiled, cannot 
quite escape the thrall of sentiment that 
holds us in its grip at the holiday season. 


By CHARLES CALDWELL Dosie 


It is difficult to keep our cool, efficient 
sanity as the years pile up and pass. 

On this memorable Christmas, spent 
more nearly after the fashion of the tra- 
ditional Yuletide, with its snow and 
somber sunshine curiously blended, I 
yet found time to hark back to the Cali- 
fornia Christmas with something of a 
pang. For what I missed was fragrance. 
The evergreens in the shops and stalls 
were made of paper, for the most part. 
Pathetic Christmas wreaths of paper, 
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Have we any traditions? 


Charles Caldwell Dobie has his 
own idea on this subject. He is as 
fearless in expressing his views in 
this article as he has been in his late 


book, “Less Than Kin.” 
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that one could not bruise between the 
fingers and be rewarded with a clean, 
cool pungence! Garlands of redwood, 
wreaths of silver fir, pepper-boughs 
heavy with coral berries: Where were 
they? Even the doorways frosted with 
snow could not quite make up for this 
lack of captured woodland. You see we 
Californians have our pagan streak. 
Groves and forests of the great god Pan! 
Is it sacrilege to link them with Christ’s 
day? Pan, the god of hills and woods 
and flocks and herds. 

“There were shepherds sitting with 
their flocks.” How the familiar words 
leap forward. Almost the first words 
that introduced me as a child to a grop- 
ing meaning of Christmas. There is a 
special significance in the glad tidings 
coming first to shepherds. One must be 
on good terms with solitude to be ripe 
for revelation. Have you ever in your 
rambles through the mountain passes of 
California come upon shepherds resting 
beside still waters in the heavy drowse 
of noon? Or better, have you ever en- 
countered them at nightfall, with their 
eyes upturned to the sky, lying prone 
before a blazing fire? Silent, hairy men 
touching heaven through the gentle mad- 
ness of solitude. Sons of Pan prone to 
seeing visions and dreaming dreams. 
David the king was once a shepherd. 
And did not Joan of Arc tend flocks? 
There is a strain of the child in every 
shepherd and a touch of gentleness. And 
the revelations that have come to them 
have always been gentle revelations. 
Even the spirits that guided Joan to 


helmet and sword must have kept hid- 
den the bloodshed and carnage of war 
and given her only the charm of its 
pageantry and fluttering banners. 

I have often wondered about the ideal 
way to spend Christmas eve. Whether 
it should not be more properly spent 
with flocks and herds upon a hillside. 
“Tt came upon a midnight clear” is the 
way the old hymn puts it. Not the 
clearness of snow-girt lands so much as 
the clearness of desert whiteness. Ah, 
yes, California does come nearer the 
“feel” of Christmas than most lands not 
to the Advent born! Olive trunks bend- 
ing against the hillside vine and fig-trees 
under a December moon. And if you 
want a pagan note there are evergreen 
forests marching up to snow line ready 
to be woven into wreaths and garlands 
or captured and tricked out with tinsel 
and gauds. The near east and the north 
country meeting together upon common 
ground. 

Here in America the traditions of 
Christmas have been enriched by the 
strangers within our gates. If we had 
any traditions at all, outside of New 
England which denied Christmas if not 
precisely Christ Himself, it was the ro- 
bust tradition of England with its was- 
sail bowl and plum pudding. The Ger- 
man Christmas, a little gentler, a little 
more sentimental, the Christmas of the 
shining tree, became grafted on the pa- 
rent stem. A Christmas, also, this Teu- 
tonic Christmas, of sugar cakes. One 
variety in particular I remember so well, 
sent every year to me in a gay box, by 
a German frau who baked them for her 
friends. They were concocted of sugar 
and the whites of eggs, for the most part, 
and flavored with anise. Cut into squares 
with the impress of flowers and birds 
upon them. Tasting like frozen sun- 
shine. No gift, however elaborate, ever 
came up to these simple cakes. It is the 
simplicity of Christmas that makes it so 
touching—or should. 

And the Greek Christmas with its 
midnight mass and dripping candles held 
aloft by the faithful—do you know that 
tradition? Devout peasants with their 
heads touching the floor, the air thick 
with the smoke of incense, the deep bass 
notes of the Metropolitan, intoning the 
mass. Feasting in the coffee houses later 
with long lines of men dancing together 
old shepherd dances at least a thousand 
years old . . . Shepherds again! Try as 
you will you cannot escape the pastoral 
note in Christmas. 

It seems strange, now that I think 
of it, that in California we have been 


(Continued on Page 411) 
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A Dream in the Fifth Century B. C. 


HAT night Aspasia had a dream she 
never forgot. 

Athené, a radiant figure of ivory and 
gold,- resting one hand lightly on a 
shield, a spear in her right and an image 
of Medusa on her 
breast, her golden 
hair escaping from a 
golden helmet, stood 
at the foot of the 
bed and filled the 
room with light. 
Her “sea-gray eyes” 
dwelt with a ming- 
ling of kindness and 
severity on the beau- 
tiful young mortal 
asleep on the couch. 

“Awake and arise, 
Aspasia,” she said in 
a voice of liquid sil- 
ver but a tone of 
command. 

Aspasia, in cer- 
tain after moments, 
when she permitted 
her imagination to 
escape from that 
crystal intellect of 
which she was justly 
proud, was inclined 
to believe she had 
obeyed that com- 
mand, and opened 


By GertTruDE ATHERTON 


time to time he has pale glimpses of dark 
truths and expresses them vaguely. But 
one truth you alone of all mortals shall 
hear, and tonight. You are the daugh- 
ter of Pallas Athené, Aspasia of Mile- 


many another virgin I, even I, Pallas 
Athené, goddess of wisdom and the arts, 
goddess of the fields and the hearth, 
deity, loving and beloved of the immor- 
tal city of Athens, longed for a child; 
and after countless 
ages—ages of which 





man today knows 
naught — Almighty 
Zeus granted my 
wish, When you 
were begot I swept 
through the body of 
your mother, and I, 
not your mortal par- 
ents, informed you 
with life. Not with 
the sap of my body 
—which must ever 
remain inviolate — 
but with the flame 
of my soul and my 
mind. But only in 
() a limited measure, 
my daughter. Had 
I ordained that you 
should be Pallas 
Athené in mortal 
form you could have 
risen to kingly pow- 
er. But I did not 
so ordain, for there 
is little happiness in 
the life of a ruler 
of men. And unless 








her own gray eyes 





and looked upon 
that dazzling vision. 
Also that she slipped 
from her bed and 
bowed her flexible 
body almost to the 
floor. 

“I listen, O Pal- 
las Athené,” she said 
humbly. And then 
she slowly straight- 
ened her long body IK I I 
until it matched 
that of the goddess 0 
in height. “And I 
listen without fear,” 
she added proudly, 
“althoughI am 
deeply honored and 
awed, O daughter of Zeus.” 

A faint smile crossed the calm fea- 
tures of the goddess. “It is well,” she 
said musingly. “I would have it so. 
Men have said you resemble me; is it 
not true?” 

“So they have said when they would 
pay me vain compliments, O Pallas 
Athené daughter of Zeus.” 

“The mind of man is finite, but from 
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tus: as you will be known in Athens and 
in history.” 

“But you are a virgin!” murmured 
Aspasia in protest. “I was taught at my 
father’s knee what all the world believes, 
that you are and ever have been immacu- 
late, inviolate; even as Artemis fleet- 
footed daughter of Zeus.” 

“Nevertheless,” returned the goddess 
calmly, “you are my daughter. Like 


a woman is also a 
goddess it is well she 
should not aspire 
too high. But I 
gave you gifts of in- 
tellect that no wom- 
an in all Earth’s 
history has ever pos- 
sessed _ before. | 
withheld the gift of 
poesy, which the 
godsgaveunto 
Sappho, for I wished 
your mind to be bal- 
anced and logical 
and undisturbed by 
wanton flights. And 
I gave you an in- 
domitable soul that 
would fear no man, nor hesitate at the 
loftiest excursions into the god-like 
realm of thought. 

“My usurpation was fatal to your 
mother. Her destiny accomplished, she 
died in giving birth to the daughter of 
Pallas Athene. But in gratitude I de- 
fied Pluto and carried her to the realms 
of light above, where she dwells in con- 
tent as my handmaid and knows naught 
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of her sojourn on Earth. And now that 
Axiochus is a shade in the dark realm 
below, you are mine and mine only.” 

She paused, and Aspasia, too bewild- 
ered to speak, made another obeisance. 

The goddess continued. 

“I dowered you with beauty, Aspasia 
daughter of Pallas Athené, for intellect 
without it inspires no paens of gratitude. 
And with all those lighter charms that 
conquer men intellectual pre-eminence 
may leave them unmoved. I wished you 
to conquer all men, not merely philoso- 
phers, that your understanding of crea- 
tures so different from ourselves should 
be wide. A woman must have subtlety 
as well as wisdom. But I would that 
you remain a virgin.” 


“But I have never considered union 
with any man, O Pallas Athené daugh- 
ter of Zeus. I have lived for twenty- 
four years surrounded by men young 
and old, and many have loved me; and 
never once have I been invaded by those 
tremors that seem to be so necessary to 
the happiness of other women. My emo- 
tions are mental—goddess-like! And 
now I understand why! They shall 
never be otherwise, O Pallas Athene 
daughter of Zeus.” 


“You are a woman as well as an in- 
tellect,” observed the goddess none too 
cryptically. 
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“But not as other women,” and As- 
pasia drew herself up even more proud- 
ly. “I shall never forget that I am the 
daughter of Pallas Athené who sprang 
full-bodied from the head of Almighty 
Zeus.” 

The eyes of the goddess dwelt with 
both sadness and affection on that vital 
and far more lovely replica of herself. 


“I repeat that you are a woman, As- 
pasia, and I would warn you there are 
men whose powers over women are as 
potent as if they had the ichor of the 
gods in their veins. And a few of them 
have, for the gods in the past descended 
to Earth more often than was wise, or 
agreeable to mortal husbands. I did not 
warn you in Miletus, for I saw no man 
there who could conquer your proud 
spirit or liberate your mortal inheritance. 
But I foresee danger here in Athens. I 
may do no more than warn you, for the 
gods are no longer permitted by Al- 
mighty Zeus to interfere in the individ- 
ual lives of men. We may only advise 
through the oracles; and often in our 
consecrated temples we are misinterpret- 
ed—or worse. Once and once only I 
have been granted permission to trans- 
gress the law, and I have descended 
from Olympus to put you on your 
guard, O my daughter. 

“T do not claim that you would find 
unhappiness in union, but I would have 
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you remain a virgin, as I am, and ever 
shall be. 

“T would have you attain unto an im- 
mortal ideal; stainless, spotless, as invio- 
late of body as you are unparalleled in 
intellect. An ideal that will be beyond 
not only the attainment but the compre- 
hension of all other women until Earth 
is consumed in the furnace of the sun. 

“That is my wish. It is also your 
wish—now. See that it remains so.” 

She shook her spear slightly and 
paused. When she spoke again there 
was alternate pleading and menace in 
her deep tones. 

“If you obey my behest, I promise 
you, my daughter, that when you come 
to the end of your mortal span you shall 
not cross the black and roaring waters of 
the Styx. I will sweep you up to Elysion 
—yes, even were Pluto and all his dark 
minions hovering over your bed of death. 


“But if you hang your girdle on the 
altar of Aphrodite you shall descend 
alone to the House of Hades, and flit 
forever a pale shade on the shores of 
Acheron. Mortal love will not avail you 
there. 


“T have spoken. Remember my words, 
Aspasia of Miletus daughter of Pallas 
Athené daughter of Zeus. I go.” 

And the gold and ivory vision grew 
slowly transparent, hovered, vanished. 


(Copyrighted) GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
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OME people never grow too old to 
enjoy a real Christmas be it mod- 
ern or the old-time celebration by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria. Those people never 
grow too old to enjoy the good and 
beautiful in life. It is this time of the 
year which brings back memories; takes 
us suddenly back to those childhood 
days of joy; plunges us into the days 
of our youth, transforming us again into 
the years of our “new life.” 

There are those of us who never grow 
tired of a Santa Claus with a bag of 
toys; there are others who look for the 
inevitable Star and the three wise men; 
and there are some who look for the 
manger and the Christ Child; and there 
are those of us who welcome a snow 
scene with the smile of joy which radi- 
ates all the pleasure, all the satisfaction 
of the days preceding the 25th of De- 
cember; those days which judged 
whether we should have our stockings 
full or find them empty on Christmas 
morning. We have all seen that day 


Christmas Cheer 


of uncertainty . . . would we or not re- 
ceive what we wanted on that day? 
Had we been good enough boys or girls 
to warrant the presents? When the 
day came and our wishes were fulfilled; 
when our doubts were cast aside, we 
smiled and we played and we were 
happy. 

Having this thought in mind, Over- 
land has taken some time in selecting 
her cover for this year’s issue. It en- 
deavors to create a true, good, strong 
undercurrent of thought, bringing peace 
and joy .. . leaving a smile on lips, 
giving a good night’s rest to tired eyes 
and weary care-worn hearts and draw- 
ing the curtains of morning, to reveal a 
land rose-tinted with the rays of happi- 
ness. 

In securing the cover which we feel 
will create this impression, we are in- 
debted to our old advertiser, Walter 
Baker, Inc., cocoa manufacturers of 
Dorchester, Mass. Walter Baker has 
been a constant advertiser with Over- 


land since the year 1888. For the past 
few years the company has been taking 
our back cover, radiating their message 
of peace and joy as perhaps no other 
advertiser has been able to accomplish 
by any other means. Of course we know 
that the satisfaction they sought to give 
to the observers of the advertisements 
was not only that received from the 
artistic display of happiness and joy, but 
also from sampling their chocolate and 
cocoa which for so many years has held 
its place in America and Europe as one 
of the superior blends of that commodity. 

We wish you to extend a thought to 
Walter Baker & Co. for the cover of 
Overland if it in any way brings back 
the memory of your youth; if in any 
way it pleases you . . . and let us hear 
from you. 

The editor and management wish to 
extend their good wishes for a merry 
Christmas and a happy, prosperous New 
Year. 

OvEeRLAND MonrTHLY. 
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“The Seaward Print of Unreturning Feet” 


HEN visitors from the world 

over came to San Francisco in 

1915 to the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, they saw, carved on the grandi- 
ose architraves, lines of poetry bearing 
the signatures of Shakespeare, Milton 
and Sterling. Thus did California pay 
tribute to her poet with characteristic 
arrogance. Those huge buildings have 
been dismantled, the shining city of a 
year by the blue Marina is a fading 
memory, and now, like Shakespeare and 
Milton, George Sterling is dead. 

We Californians who loved him and 
who still love him and who always, 
before writing our own little poems, 
lowered our pens to him, acknowledging 
him as the dean of California poets—we 
cannot claim at this time or at any time 
to be severe, impartial critics in judging 
his work. We love him as we love 
Twin Peaks, or old Diablo, or the mys- 
terious hills of Marin across the Golden 
Gate. Years and years these mountains 
live with us, until all we know is that 
they are near us always, and that we 
always love them. With us, he is a 
legend, and was a legend long before 
he died. When we talked with him, 
and saw him so often tremulous and 
difident and pale, we thought to our- 
selves: ‘Women have died for the love 
of this man, and rhymes that have flowed 
out of that sensitive uncertain soul of 
his have echoed for years in the hearts 
of men and women and young folk 
growing up to the first flush of realiza- 
tion of all the splendor that is Cali- 
fornia.”” When, therefore, we sat down 
to read his verses it was never in the 
cold Olympian spirit ; he was the Olym- 
pian, and we were the worshipful men 
and maidens bearing gifts of praise and 
love to him. So never ask a true Cali- 
fornian: “What do you think of the 
poetry of George Sterling?” For you 
will get no articulate answer; you will 
see only a flash in the eye, a smile on 
the lips, and hear perhaps a line of our 
poet, hummed lovingly as though it were 
music that had rung down all the ages. 


E WAS not old as years go when 

he died, but his, inevitably, was a 
genius that grew old early. For years 
before he died he felt that he was old. 
that he lived in a world grown strange 
and clanking and indifferent to the 
music of the great masters he had loved 
in his, youth and in whose footsteps he 
longed, so humbly, to follow. Once he 
was asked, “What poet had the greatest 
influence on your development?” and he 


A Tribute to George Sterling 


By R. L. Burcess 


replied, very gently and reverently, as 
though invoking the mightiest of spirits, 
“Tennyson!” This at a time when 
hundreds of the smart young men who 
revered Sterling were spending much of 
their spare time concocting witticisms 
against the poetry of the Victorian poet 
laureate. Yes, Sterling was old-fash- 
ioned toward the end, and he knew it. 


Often he was mildly defiant. Once 
he said, “You often hear people say 
that a lyric poet writes good verse 
only when he is young. But I write 
a poem nearly every morning now that 
I am old.” He looked a little wist- 
fully at his young admirer, suspecting, 
perhaps, that the youngster at heart be- 
lieved that the greater Sterling was al- 
ready dead, and that these poems written 
so faithfully every morning, were mere 
stirrings of dust on a tomb. And how 
could the young admirer tell his demi- 
god there are some souls which, through 
some wonderful lightning flash of fate 
early attain immortality, and that ever- 
after it doesn’t matter whether such 
souls write good poetry or play pinochle, 
or go to church to hear the latest evange- 
list? That was Sterling’s plight much 
of the time. He was an immortal, and 
so much of his soul had already attained, 
in the serene manifestation of perfect 
verse, that noble deathly quiet told of 
by Homer, whose gods lived so far up 
there where no hail, no wind, no rain, 
ever reached, and the sun and moon and 
stars glowed placidly through unshaken 
sky. Yet he moved in our midst years 
after his most famous verse was written, 
a mortal man with the rest of us, with 
his own generous share of mortal faults. 


OW corageous and sweet of temper 

he was in recognizing merit in 
younger men! Any young poet could 
come to him and receive help. He who 
had little or no money for himself could 
always find a little money for a needy 
young poet. If they needed no money, he 
could give praise. Just within the last 
few years, with that noble enthusiasm he 
received the poetry of Robinson Jeffers! 
Till Jeffers came, Sterling was always 
the one great poetic figure associated in 
the Californian’s mind with Carmel. 
Many a man when a younger poet arose 
in Carmel, and built a mighty tower 
where the older bard had walked the 
sands and soon departed, would have felt 
a heart-wearing and obvious jealousy, 
painful for all to behold. But not George 


Sterling. Oh, good St. George of Bohe- 
mia, how grandly you saluted this 
younger brother of poetry, and with 
what utter lack of petty jealousy you 
proclaimed Jeffers’ greatness to all who 
would listen, and to many who would 
not! 

“Robinson Jeffers does not waste his 
heart too much on life, as I always did,” 
said Sterling one day sitting in his club 
in San Francsico. “There he sits in his 
lonely tower down at Carmel, keeping 
random intruders away, living deeply 
austerely. Oh, I never did that enough! 
I could never do it! I always loved life 
so much. But it’s wonderful to know 
that Jeffers lives so wholly for his poetry. 
He will do great things, and I’m glad.” 

And then, a few moments later, our 
good St. George must rise hastily from 
his table and say, “Sorry, but I’m going 
to see a lady. I have a poem I want to 


show her. Goodby.” 


HEY were always “ladies” to Sterl- 

ing. He used the old-fashioned word 
with as unashamed reverence and gentle- 
ness as he used the word Tennyson in 
discussing poetry. Every woman, whether 
she was a famous poet, a rich society 
matron, or a girl of the street, was al- 
ways a lady for Sterling, not only on his 
lips, but in his heart. Once he was told 
of the plight a gay-hearted pagan lass 
had found herself in a remote city, and 
his eyes moistened as they so often did 
when he was moved, as he cried out, 
“Oh, I’m so sorry. Why didn’t she 
write to me and tell me about it? I 
could have dug her up some money some- 
where. The poor child!” 

How many “poor children” there were 
in George Sterling’s heart! Some of 
them were very old men and women, 
but to him they seemed but poor stricken 
children. As the post-war era waxed 
more and more smart and snippy in its 
style of writing, Sterling made a very 
good stab, in his prose especially, at pre- 
tending to be very swift of wit, very cyn- 
ical, very hardboiled. But he never really 
was. He loved, in a very childlike and 
simple way, good poetry, good wine, 
good women, although of course in the 
case of the women not all the world 
would have seen eye to eye with Sterling 
in the matter of their essential goodness 
of soul beneath the soilure of the “repu- 
tation.” With this simple and childlike 
love of life in him, then, any smartness 
or hardboiledness he might have had in 
some of his writing was the sheerest ges- 


(Continued to Page 409) 
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The Emperor of Dreams 


N 1912 there came from the press of 
A. M. Robertson, in San Francisco, 
a slender book of poems. Had that vol- 
ume come from a well-known writer, it 
would have ranked him with the immor- 
tals. Had it come from a rising author, 
it would have spread his fame far and 
wide. It came from neither. It was little 
advertised, for it had no financial back- 
ing and the author had neither influen- 
tial friends nor acquaintances among 
those who determine what the public 
may read. No attempt was made to pop- 
ularize it. The book shortly passed from 
sight, almost unknown save to a few 
fortunate people who possessed copies. 
The book was, “The Star-Treader and 
Other Poems;” its author, Clark Ash- 
ton Smith, a young poet, not yet twenty, 
who had already dreamed and dared to 
dream as few men have in a lifetime. 
That book of poems is one of the great 
contributions to American litertaure, 
It contains some of our finest pure 
poetry, some of our best imaginative 
lyrics. A few of them would now be 
famous, had they been written by a 
Keats or Shelley, and a cause of laurels. 
The critics have ignored the volume. 
The literary pontiffs have passed it over. 
Today, not many persons know it, even 
by title. Yet the same critics decry the 
anaemic state of American letters, its 
lack of enduring works. A genius—in 
the true, not abused, sense—appears, his 
eyes on the other side of eternity, his 
poems of eternity, his work the kind 
that endures. He is unnoticed. He is 
given no encouragment. American poet- 
ry is still anaemic. 

A thousand years hence, when the 
people of that distant time survey the 
accumulated mass of all literature, they 
will place high up on the roll of honor 
the name, Clark Ashton Smith; and 
looking backward, they will ask why 
the world of that age long ago did not 
appreciate him when it had him. Per- 
haps this is as it ought to be. The man 
of letters should be the possession of 
those who do appreciate him. It is 
not given to ordinary man to walk with 
the gods; nor, when it is so given, does 
he usually avail himself of the opportu- 
nity unless he is one of that group which 
is the justification of himself, the corner- 
stone of the arts, and the prophet of im- 
mortality. 

A poet can not live on visions, on 
dreams, on a prospect of future fame. 
He must live on something more ma- 
terial. And one can not write when it 
is necessary to earn a sustenance. Per- 
haps this was the reason that ten years 
elapsed before another book appeared 
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under the poet’s name. Or perhaps it 
was the neglect, popular, which is of 
little importance, and critical, which 
may be of the greatest importance, given 
his first book. Or perhaps the dreamer 
lived in his own realm, indifferent to 
ephemeral external life, writing seldom 
and then mainly for his own pleasure. 
Or perhaps . . . One trembles at the 
thought. “Ebony and Crystal” was pub- 
lished by the author in 1922. Its fate 
is akin to that of “The Star-Treader.” 
Not many persons know it. Those who 
do regard it as worshippers a sanctum 
sanctorum, as connoisseurs a rare tapes- 
try, as jewellers a priceless pearl.* 





JOD 
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“This may be a little too much 
of praise to Clark Ashton Smith, 
but at least it will bring comment 
and that is what we want,” said 
George Sterling when he brought 
this article into our office for the 
December issue. 
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There is no place in contemporary 
prose and poetry for genius. 

Was “Ebony and Crystal” worth the 
labor of ten years? It is a larger vol- 
ume than the first and contains twice as 
many poems, one hundred and fourteen 
against fifty-five. Did eleven poems a 
year, and those not of unusual length. 
with one exception, justify the author a 
place among the front-rank poets? If 
fame is the criterion, no. If excellence, 
yes. “Ebony and Crystal” is the finest 
volume of pure poetry that has appeared 
in America since the opening of the 
twentieth century, perhaps the finest 
since the time of Edgar Allan Poe. Not 
until its publication did any of our poets 
approach him in imaginative power. 
“Ebony and Crystal” belongs on that 
shelf with Poe, Coleridge, Blake, Shel- 
ley, Baudelaire. In that group where 
each is coequally supreme, he may justly 
take his place. 

Imagination is his god, beauty his 
ideal; his poems are an offering to both. 
He is the poet of the infinite, the envoy 
of eternity, the amanuensis of beauty. 
For even as beauty was deity to Keats 
and Shelley, so it is to him, and in its 
praise has he written. But he has not 
celebrated it as an abstract term or an 
aesthetic quality, but as a more tangible 
substance. He has constructed entire 
worlds of his own and filled them with 
creations of his own fancy. And his 


beauty has thus crossed the boundary 
between that which is mortal and that 
which is immortal, and has become the 
beauty of strange stars and distant lands, 
of jewels and cypresses and moons, of 
flaming suns and comets, of marble pal- 
aces, of fabled ‘realms and wonders, of 
gods, and daemons, and sorcery. Time 
and Space have been his servants, the 
universe his domain; with the stars his 
steeds and the heavens his tramping 
ground, he has wandered in realms afar; 
and he has found there a wondrous 
beauty and a strange fear, the goal of his 
early dreams and the enchanted road to 
greater, all manner of things illusory and 
fantastical. 

Some of his poems are like shadowed 
gold; some are like flame-encircled 
ebony; some are crystal-clear and pure; 
others are as unearthly starshine. One 
is coldly wrought in marble; another is 
curiously carved in jade; there are a few 
glittering diamonds; and there are many 
rubies and emeralds aflame, glowing with 
a secret fire. Here and there may be 
found a poppy-flower, an orchid from 
the hot-bed of Hell, the whisper of an 
eldritch wind, a breath from the burning 
sands of regions infernal. The wizard 
calls, and at his imperious summons come 
genie, witch, and daemon to open the 
portal to the haunted realms of faery; 
and their wonder is transmuted so that 
those who can open the door may listen 
to the murmuring waters of Acheron, 
or watch the passing of a phantom 
throng; and the fen-fires gleam; and the 
slow mists arise; and heavy perfumes, 
and poisons, and dank odors fill the air. 
A marble palace rises in the dusk, a trea- 
sure-house of gold, and ebony, and ivory; 
soft lutes play within; fair women, pass- 
ionless and passionate, wander in the cor- 
ridors; silks and tapestries adorn the 
walls, and fuming censers burn a rare 
incense. And fabulous demorgon and 
hippogriff guard the golden gateway to 
the hoarded wealth. The sky is black. 
But now and again white comets blaze, 
or suns of green, of crimson, of purple, 
flame across the firmament with silver 
moons. The sky is burning. Stars hur- 
tle to destruction or waste away. All 
mysteries are uncurtained. One may 
watch a landscape of the moon, the seas 
of Saturn, the sunken fanes of old At- 
lantis, wars and wonders on some dis- 
tant star. 


*I have since been informed that the silence 
was due to the destruction of imperfect 
poems, and to ill-health. It is hard to be- 
lieve this statement in a day when the least 
is treasured by those whose best is mediocre. 
But it explains the uniform excellence of his 
work, the lack of a single weak poem. 
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There is no place in the poetry of 
Clark Ashton Smith for the conven- 
tional, the trite, the outworn. It is use- 
less to search his work for offerings, to 
popular desire. Some authors pander to 
the public taste; their books may have 
a huge sale, but die with the author. 
Some writers have skill and ability but 
desire wealth or immediate fame; their 
work has not so great a popularity but 
endures longer. A very few have what 
is called “genius.”” They write primar- 
ily for themselves, or with a certain 
small group of people who know litera- 
ture in mind. They are artists, word 
artists; and they fashion their prose or 
poetry with care and labor. They are 
seldom appreciated in their lifetime, and 
never have widespread popularity, but 
the highest minds of every age enjoy 
their work. These are ones who speak 
to us across the ages, who will speak 
across the ages to come. It is to this 
class that Clark Ashton Smith belongs. 
One will examine his poems in vain for 
the commonplaces that have so largely 
crept into our literature; and by so much 
as he has avoided ephemeral and writ- 
ten of immortal things, by so much the 
longer will his work endure. 


: II. 
667INHE STAR-TREADER” was his 

earliest volume, and it shows the 
effects of imagination in its first exub- 
erance. Stars and suns and comets pa- 
rade in all their majesty; Chaos, In- 
finity, and “the eldritch dark” are ever 
present; and the wonder, the inexplic- 
able mystery of the Universe form the 
background of the book. It was then 
that the young poet wrote “The Song 
of a Comet;” it was then that he 
fashioned “The Song of the Stars;”’ and 
from his pen came “The Wind and the 
Moon.” Of the fixed forms, the son- 
net was his favorite, and nearly a third 
of the poems have its form. In most of 
them he strove to obtain single, domin- 
ant effects, to limn one unforgettable 
scene, as in “The Last Night,” “The 
Medusa of the Skies,” and “Averted 
Malefice.” Occasionally, he was content 
with a single quatrain, or a pair, as “The 
Maze of Sleep” and “The Morning 
Pool.” But he had a greater chance to 
display his power in the longer, more 
sustained poems, such as “Saturn,” “The 
Star-Treader,” and “The Masque of 
Forsaken Gods.” They would have 
been accomplishments for a man of ma- 
turity, for one who had long written 
poetry, as the work of a youth they are 
remarkable achievements. The entire 
book has this note of maturity; it was a 
world-weary youth wise beyond his years 
who wrote these poems beautiful, fan- 
tastic, sometimes bitter and more than 
once inexpressibly terrible in their sug- 
gestion. 
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“The Star-Treader” was published in 
1912. Not for ten years did another 
book come from the poet.** What had 
he been doing those ten long years? Had 
the neglect of his first book compelled 
him to turn his mind into other channels? 
It is hard to say, but “Ebony and Cry- 
stal”’ is not a large volume for the work 
of ten years. 


There is a great difference between 
the two, in imagery, in tone and sub- 
ject, and in metrical skill. The first 
was, to some extent, experimental; the 
second, a fulfillment of the promise in 
the foreshadowing work. The crafts- 
manship of these later poems is well 
nigh flawless; the volume is rich in per- 
fectly planned, perfectly fashioned jew- 
els. It is jewel-cutting that he was en- 
gaged in those ten years. Here may be 
found “such stuff as dreams are made 
of,” and the dreams themselves; here 
the utterance of god and witch, the har- 
mony of the spheres, the strains of im- 
mortal music, the unveiling of an imag- 
ery unparalled. The beauty of these 
poems is intoxicating, for the poet who 
wrote them was haunted and intoxicated 
by loveliness immaculate and incarnate, 
by all beauty. And the poems are 
couched, not in ordinary language, but 
in an English filled with curious and 
archaic forms, rare or obsolete words, un- 
usual diction; and they have been given 
flowing rhythms and unforgettable melo- 
dies; and they move in measured into- 
nation, and in cadence, and in musical 
sweep that are seldom found in poetry. 
They are whispers of the unearthly, 
rather than mortal work. They are en- 
during forms of unenduring dreams and 
ideals and desires. They are the unat- 
tainable, set in deathless words of gold. 
They are time-outlasting marble; they 
are lotus and poppy; they are fadeless 
amaranth and asphodel, pure, perfect 
shadows of the pure and perfect, eternal, 
aeonian. They are star-dust and star- 
shine, caught by a dreamer of the ages, 
fashioned in ebony and crystal. They are 
nectar and ambrosia, nepenthe, Lethean 
draughts to drown the world in forget- 
fulness and oblivion. They are the waters 
of paradise. 


The poems are laden with a pagan, 
exotic beauty and imagery. Sometimes 
this takes the form of light and shadow, 
as in “Arabesque.” Sometimes it deals 
with the lands of romance, as in “Be- 
yond the Great Wall:” 


Beyond the far Cathayan wall, 

A thousand leagues athwart the sky, 
The scarlet stars and mornings die, 
The gilded moons and sunsets fall. 
Across the sulphur-colored sands 


With bales of silk the camels fare, 
Harnessed with vermil and with vair, 
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Into the blue and burning lands. 
And, ah, the song the drivers sing, 
To while the desert leagues away— 
A song they sang in old Cathay, 

Ere youth had left the eldest king, 


Ere love and beauty both grew old, 
And wonder and romance were flown, 
On fiery wings to worlds unknown, 
To stars of undiscovered gold. 


And I their alien words would know, 
And follow past the lonely wall, 
Where gilded moons and sunsets fall, 
As in a song of long ago. 


Occasionally it reverts upon itself as 
in “The Melancholy Pool” and “Solu- 
tion :” 

The ghostly fire that walks the fen, 
Tonight thine only light shall be; 
On lethal ways thy soul shall pass, 
And prove the stealthy, coiled morass, 
With mocking mists for company. 


On roads thou goest not again, 

To shores where thou hast never gone,— 

Fare onward, though the shuddering 
queach 

And serpent-rippled waters reach 

Like seepage pools of Acheron, 

Beside thee; and the twisten reeds, 

Close raddled as a witch’s net, 

Enwind thy knees, and cling and clutch 

Like wreathing adders; though the touch 

Of the blind air be dank and wet, 


As from a wounded Thing that bleeds 
In cloud and darkness overhead— 

Fare onward, where thy dreams of yore 
In splendour drape the fetid shore 

And pestilential waters dead. 


And though the toad’s irrision rise, 
As grinding of Satanic racks, 

And spectral willows, gaunt and grey, 
Gibber along thy shrouded way, 

Where vipers lie with livid backs, 


And watch thee with their sulphurous 
eyes,— 

Fare onward, till thy feet shall slip 

Deep in the sudden pool ordained, 

And all the noisome draught be drained, 

That turns to Lethe on the lip. 


But usually it takes the form of a 
rich imagery, oriental in its profusion 
and splendour, unlimited in its concept 
and scope, imperishable by reason of its 
supreme, its unearthly, its alien perfec- 
tion. “In Saturn’”— 

Upon the seas of Saturn I have sailed 
To isles of high, primeval amarant, 


(Continued on Page 407) 





**“Odes and Sonnets” was privately issued 
by the Book Club of California in 1918. The 
odes are from “The Star-Treader” ; the son- 


nets were included in “Ebony and Crystal.” 
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“And great is the man with a sword un- 
drawn, 

And good is the man who refrains from 
wine ; 

But the man who fails and yet still fights 


on. 
Lo, he is the twin-born brother of mine.” 


pare sometime, put forth this very 
pertinent definition of success: “If 
you see what you want, go get it.” The 
power behind such a watchword is in- 
estimable to the chap who is floating 
along among the by-products of civiliza- 
tion, not yet having found the niche in 
fame and fortune that is reserved for 
him, but which awaits his arrival if he 
will but “go and get it” in preference 
to letting procrastination creep into his 
being and take root. 

Life’s loaded dice are ever in the off- 
ing, ready to turn up disastrously for the 
fellow who is faint of heart and who is 
prone to quit or side-step difficulties. 

Many people in this latter day age 
are possessed with an inherent desire to 
listen to the taunts of the multitude or 
to fear public opinion, rather than rely 
upon their own resources and their com- 
mon sense in an earnest desire to get 
somewhere. 

I am reminded of two boys who start- 
ed out from home to crash the commer- 
cial gate. One endowed with school 
teachings and talents of above the aver- 
age. The other with very little school- 
ing, but with the spirit of honesty, thrift 
and determination. They were Bill and 
Bob. 

Bill turned New Yorkward to seek his 
fortune in the great metropolis. He se- 
cured a berth with a vaudeville troupe 
on a third class circuit. The bright lights 
were to his liking, he found diversion at 
cards. Between the lure of the green 
cloth and the demands of his wardrobe 
Bill scarcely made ends meet as the years 
drifted by. 

Bob on the other hand, found employ- 
ment in the lumber camps of the Cana- 
dian northwest as cook-boy at ten dollars 
a month. He preferred an existence in 
the great woods to the stuffy life of the 
city. The resinous odor of the long leaf 
pine charmed his soul—his work in the 
big outdoors gave him a rugged physique. 
He applied himself to his duties as well 
as spending many studious hours perfect- 
ing his penmanship, and, in solving crude 
mathematical problems. Always he was 
possessed of an earnest desire to improve 
his condition. 

Bob’s immediate superior influenced 
him to save his earnings. A few years 


Robert Dollar 
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further, the opportunity to invest in lum- 
ber in a small way presented itself. Later 
the chance to get in on the buying end in 
a big way came along and he was ready. 
In the course of time Bob became a fac- 
tor in the coast lumber industry as well 
as one of the world’s greatest powers in 
the marts of seagoing commerce. 


* * #* 


I interviewed both Bill and Bob, and 
learned their iife’s stories. 

Bill was musing along the waterfront 
when I accosted him. With his eyes 
toward the mud he leaned against a cor- 
ner of a shed, and poured out the old, 
old tale of failure. 

He stressed the point that “he never 
had had any luck; and, first one diffi- 
culty and then another had crossed his 
trail.” He took occasion to say also as 
he pointed to a magnificent ocean going 
freighter anchored in the bay, that “the 
stiff who owned that big freight ship 
out there had had all the luck.” 

I interviewed Bob in a commodious 
office on the top floor of a Million Dol- 
lar building at the corner of California 
and Battery streets. The huge modern 
structure was of imposing dimensions, 
stretching a half block on California 
street and the same distance on Battery. 
It was of Class A construction and a 
handsome addition indeed to San Fran- 
cisco’s financial district. It reaches ten 
stories in the blue. 

Bob owns that ten story shack. He 
built it after going to work at ten dollars 
a month, and-even after going broke at 
the age of 27 years, too. Bob you know, 
is of the tribe of Northern Scots, the 
only people whom the Romans didn’t lick 
after a hard trial. 

Bob had just returned from his fourth 
trip around the world as I discussed with 
him his many years of activity in per- 
fecting round-the-world shipping busi- 
ness. His eyes sparkled with the ro- 
mance of it all. 

Bob has come nearer discounting the 
words of Kipling: “East is east and west 
is west, never the twain shall meet,” 
than any living man. By virtue of him 
having hauled so many westerners to the 
far east, and so many Oriental easterners 
west, he has promoted a common 
brotherhood between the two peoples 
that bids fair to be lasting and enriching, 
even after he has laid down to rest leav- 
ing the problems of world wide com- 
merce to posterity. 

By his efforts in lengthening his chain 
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of ocean going vessels he has done more 
to promote peace and prevent strife, be- 
tween this country and Oriental nations 
than any living diplomat. His methods 
have made friends for himself and the 
nation he represents. 

It has been Bob’s philosophy on life 
that has brought him the lasting friend- 
ships of the monarchs of the world as 
well as his enviable success. This philos- 
ophy is based on the rules of Thrift and 
the Holy Bible. His training in these 
two subjects have perhaps been the sus- 
taining factors in keeping Bob the thrif- 
ty, hard-headed, honest successful cam- 
paigner, we find him in his eighty-sec- 
ond year. 

If you tell Bob that he has been lucky, 
he would possibly smile grimly, and opine 
that “luck is always with the thrifty and 
courageous.” And if you were to speak 
of difficulties, he would probably say: 
“Oh hell, I eat difficulties for breakfast 
every morning.” 

Bob in this story is none other than 
Captain Robert Dollar. 

And Bill—well I never learned Bill’s 
last name. He asked me to loan him the 
price of a flop and feed. He thanked me 
for the “stake” and remarked: “Just re- 
member me as Bill, that’s enough.” And 
he shuffled off into the night, still mum- 
bling about the “lucky stiff who owned 
the big freight boat in the bay.” 


> @ © 


That same Bible whith has been the 
companion of Captain Robert Dollar 
throughout his useful life, imparts wis- 
dom against which this writer refuses to 
debate. It speaks of the industry of the 
ant as follows: “Go to the ant thou slug 
gard, consider her ways and be wise.” 
It also mentions the grasshopper in 
thought such as this: 

“The grasshopper is the happy-go- 
lucky specimen of the insect tribe—he 
hops and sings his way along through 
the warm, sunshiny summer days, forag- 
ing wherever he wills, unheedful of the 
morrow. When at last the bleak wint:y 
season is ushered upon him, he perishes 
for want of shelter and food. He sinks 
beneath the waves of forgotten things 
and no bubbles rise to mark the sinking. 


* 7” * 


You can be as the ant, or you can te 
as the grasshopper—but—you can’t be 
both. If you don’t “go and get what you 
want, nobody will get it for you.” The 
philosophy of Bob, is the philosophy that 
builds empires. 
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A New San Francisco Artist and Her Work 


Someone has said that although the 
average American has a keenly developed 
sense of humor, he is totally lacking in 
that more subtle sense of irony and 
satire which distinguishes older and more 
sophisticated peoples. 


The recent New York success of the 
sculptured portraits of Annette Rosen- 
shine, the San Francisco artist, would 
seem to prove that the American “intel- 
ligenzia”’ at least, is developing the abil- 
ity to laugh at its own idiosyncracies. 
For Annette Rosenshine is not only a 
“modernist” artist who scorns to flatter 
her subjects, but as a trained psycholo- 
gist and former psycho-analyst she seems 
to possess the power to see into their 
very souls and to picture the inner 
rather than the outer personality. Some- 
times the results are moving and beau- 
tiful—sometimes devastating and start- 
ling to the ego. No gentleman or lady 
with a “superiority complex” would 
care to sit to Miss Rosenshine. 

New York art circles first sat up and 
took notice of these strange portraits 
and grotesques at their first exhibition 
a year ago. The tiny head of H. L. 
Mencken caused a particular flurry. 
This round, cherubic-faced  serious- 
thinker was the Mencken at which a 
few discerning souls may have guessed 
but of which the general public, accus- 
tomed to his verbal onslaughts was in- 
credulous. The New York Times ran 
a reproduction of the bust under the 
facetious caption “Our Demon Critic,” 
and even if Mr. Mencken writhed, he 
was said to have liked it. 


At the same exhibition were portraits 

















Rebecca West 
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of Dr. Norman Haire, the celebrated 
English physician, Boardman Robinson 
the artist and former San Franciscan 
and Jane Heap, editor of America’s 
most high-brow journal, “The Little 
Review.” The portrait of Jane Heap 
expressed a robust, fearless and most 
unladylike personality, with the head 
thrown back in uproarious laughter. 


At her second exhibition held this year 
at the New Art Circle, Annette Rosen- 
shine presented a dozen more “psycholog- 
ical” portraits, besides a group of masks 
and grotesques in bronze and silver. The 
head of Heywood Broun, famous Col- 
umnist of the New York World at- 
tracted the most attention. Broun is 
pictured as a shrewd, genial and lazy 
philosopher with a slight touch of theatri- 
cality. The head of A. Malcolm Smith, 
the Arctic explorer, most literal of the 
group was the quintessence of Scotch 
hardihood and canniness. A whole phil. 
osophy of life was expressed in the 
slightly exaggerated lift of Smith’s eye 
brow. 


To those who insisted that the Rosen- 
shine portraits were faintly malicious, 
the head of Rebecca West came as a 
surprise. The little portrait of the fa- 
mous novelist possessed for all its 
strength, a beautiful naive childlike 
quality that was remarkably appealing. 
Both maturity and simplicity were caught 
in a queer upward twist of the head. 
Another portrait which showed the ar- 
tist in a gentler mood was the silver 
head of a little boy of six, a thing of 
sheer beauty without a hint of “pretti- 
ness.”” The marvelous vitality and grace 
of Florence Mills, the colored comedian 
who has lately become the rage of New 
York seemed to emanate from the sleek, 
bronze head with its rolling eyes and 
eloquent, contorted mouth. 


There were other portraits, humor- 
ous, tragic and ironic, but unnamed be- 
cause uncommissioned. All fascinated 
the beholder with their singular truth- 
fulness in the midst of seeming distor- 
tion. There were bronze and silver 
masks and abstract designs and a group 
of grotesques that seem to hearken back 
to Gothic gargoyles and pre-historic cave 
sculptures. One had the feeling that it 
was the grotesques which most fascin- 
ated the artist and that in them she had 
expressed all that her scientific training 
had taught her of our “so-called human 
nature.” Placid, tortured or merely 


funny, they aroused strange emotions 
in the beholder. 

The woman whose strange genius has 
captured the attention of the New York 
cognescenti was born and raised in San 
Francisco and is a sister of Albert Ro- 
senshine the well-known attorney and 
state legislator. 

Her earliest art training was secured 
at the old Mark Hopkins Institute on 
California Street. Later, she was taken 
to Paris and studied drawing under the 
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famous Henri Matisse. At a time when 
Matisse and the other post-impression- 
ists were still considered “queer,” she 
came into daily contact with their work 
and influence. 

Then, suddenly, tiring of drawing 
and disgusted at what she considered 
her own inadequacy, Annette Rosen- 
shine returned to San Francisco and 
took up social work. She became in- 
tensely interested in human beings and 
their psychological reactions. She want- 
ed to know why they behave as they do, 
to plumb their mental “insides.” She 
studied academic psychology at the Uni- 
versity of California and did clinical 
work with well-known psychiatrists. 
Soon, she became interested in the work 
of Freud and Jung and later went to 
Zurich itself to study the psycho-analytic 
technique at Jung’s own headquarters. 

During all these years, her art work 
lay neglected and she came back from 
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Central Truck Depot at Seattle is a Pioneer 


FEW years ago, business men of 

Washington and Oregon recall that 
freight trucking business in their part 
of the United States was disorganized, 
distrusted and consequently not in the 
prosperous condition which permits the 
maximum of service at the minimum 
of rate. 

Today that is all changed. Due 
largely to J. L. Bracklin, one of the 
first men to engage in trucking in Seattle, 
and his Auto Freight Depot idea, the 
business is now regarded highly by the 
most conservative bankers and business 
men of the northwest. In fact, Seattle’s 
chamber of commerce leaders boast that 
this depot is the first and best of its kind 
in the country. 

“Jack” Bracklin started trucking 
some years ago with a line operating be- 
tween Seattle and Ballard, a small city 
a few miles to the northward. He had 
a small room on an alley as his personal 
freight depot. There were few other 
men at that time in the business in that 
section. By the opening of the World 
War, however, several other men had 
entered his field and seven truck lines 
were giving a sort of service between 
the city and a number of the best of the 
outlying towns. 

A meeting of these seven truck line 
operators in 1918 is the starting point 
in the history of the present Auto Freight 
Depot, an imposing three-story brick 
building nestling among the wholesale 
houses and railroad switches in the 
wholesale district of this bustling Wash- 
ington city. 

With Bracklin at their head, these 
men organized a depot holding company 
with a $5000 capital and leased a build- 
ing as a freight terminal for their com- 
mon use. 


Six years ago, the number of trucking 
companies had increased to twenty-three 
serving a territory all the way from the 
Canadian border to the Columbia river. 
The newer companies were taken into 
the holding company whose freight ter- 
minal had been found too small and the 
capitalization was increased to $75,000 
making it possible to erect the present 
depot. 

All member companies enjoy full right 
to the use of the depot and have equal 
participation in its management. For 
the service given by the terminal, they 
pay on the basis of the tonnage they 
move. 

According to Mr. Bracklir, this sharp 
line of demarcation between the func- 
tions of the holding company and the 
member companies is one of the essen- 
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tials to the successful and peaceful ad- 
ministration of a common truck freight 
terminal. And he should be an authority 
since he is not only a pioneer in the 
northwest trucking business but has been 
manager of the terminal since its organi- 
zation. 

Today the twenty-three member com- 
panies operate 120 trucks making daily 
or more frequent runs on regular sched- 
ule serving a great empire extending all 
the way from Portland 200 miles to the 
south to Blaine 150 miles to the north 
and from the foothills of the Rockies to 
the very shores of Puget Sound! 


Five companies operate between Se- 
attle and the nearby towns and villages. 
These maintain their offices in the ter- 
minal but the others have their offices 
at the other end of their runs which 
serves to give them cheaper rent and 
closer idenification with the business of 
the smaller cities. 

One company operates on overnight 
freight service between Seattle, Tacoma, 
Olympia and Portland with a joint rate 
connection with trucking companies run- 
ning out of all these cities. The same 
company recently installed two motor 
trucks on pneumatic tires and built for 
speed. These are used mainly to handle 
the butter, fresh fish and other perish- 
able products flowing constantly between 
Seattle and Portland. 


A visit to the Auto Freight Depot 
gives one a vision of the future of organ- 
ized truck lines. Here lined up along 
one side of the structure were trucks 
apparently from all the important fac- 
tories and wholesale houses of the city 
delivering shipments for out-of-town 
customers. Along the other side of the 
building were backed up the small army 
of trucks belonging to the common car- 
rier companies operating the terminal 
station. 


Figures furnished by the depot man- 
agement show that the building covers 
11,000 square feet of ground besides the 
space covered by the large receiving and 
loading platforms. The cost of the build- 
ing was about $170,000. Every conven- 
ience for the swift and satisfactory hand- 
ling of freight is found in this building 
which will possibly stand for many 
years as one of the model buildings of 
its kind. 

The depot workers not only receive 
and send wut freight but they collect 
charges and handle claims. At the time 
this is written not a claim was pending 
out of the hundreds of thousand dollars 


worth of good merchandise transported 
weekly. 

All charges are prepaid except such as 
are shipped in by rail or water with in- 
struction to be shipped via Auto Freight 
Depot. Charge on such freight is, of 
course, paid by the consignee or subse- 
quently by the shipping company. 

The depot operates no pick-up system 
having tried it and found it too expen- 
sive but all outbound merchandise is 
delivered at the door of the consignee. 
With the exception of farm machinery 
and on goods which have a railroad com- 
modity rate, the rates of the trucking 
companies in Seattle are as low as those 
of the railroads. 

Shippers run no risk, whatever, under 
the Seattle system since every truck is 
bonded and every item of goods is in- 
sured. Whenever loss unavoidably oc- 
curs, the claim is immediately investi- 
gated and the damage paid the same 
week it was made. Truck companies 
have found there is no better avenue to 
the good will of the business public than 
by prompt settlement of claims. 

Another unique service is rendered by 
Mr. Bracklin’s depot organization which 
means considerable in making for better 
distribution. The upper floor is used as 
a storage room for case goods of Se- 
attle’s various wholesale concerns. Since 
such goods as Ivory Soap, Arm and- 
Hammer soda, Crisco, Carnation milk 
and other common household necessities 
make up a large per cent of the truck 
shipments, it is easy to see how this ser- 
vice is an advantage to the wholesaler, 
the truck lines and the small town mer- 
chant. Goods of this sort which made 
the wholesaler hustle to get started the 
same day the order was received under 
the old system may be on its way to the 
merchant who needs it within a few 
minutes and only a few hours may pass 
between the receipt of the order by the 
wholesaler and the receipt of the goods 
by the retailer under the present system. 

“Transportation is civilization,” some 
writer has said. With the increase in 
population in the United States, the rapid 
development of cities and the interest 
of the public in good roads, it requires 
no prophet to see the motor truck as the 
big factor in freight transportation dur- 
ing the coming century. 


To make the most of this form of 
transportation from the angle of public 
service is the responsibility of the men 
in charge of the industry. Possibly, the 
success of Jack Bracklin and his asso- 
ciates in Seattle may be cited in future 
years as one of the real steps forward 
during this “period of pioneering.” 
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N THE billets the outfits were al- 

lowed a limited number of passes, and 
some of us, who could not be included, 
went A. W. O. L. 

“They can kiss my Royal American 
nose!” said my friend’ Jack Kipps, a cor- 
poral in the company. “I’m entitled to 
a little good time as well as the other 
guy.” 

And off we went, intending to sur- 
prise Paris with our visit—and this is 
where this story begins, or rather a day 
later, when our trip ended abruptly. We 
were picked up by a dutiful M. P. and 
then given three months at hard labor 
and a forfeiture of pay for a like period, 
in addition to being reduced to privates. 
We took it cheerfully. Three months in 
the hoosegow—a mere trifle, besides we 
felt that whenever the outfit had to re- 
turn to the Line they would release us. 
But it happened that the colonel of the 
regiment, “a prince of an old man,” was 
made a general, and a new command- 
ing officer was sent to the outfit—a man 
known to be “Hell on discipline.” 

By way of self-introduction to the 
companies he said: “Men, dis-ci-pline is 
the most im-por-tant factor in any army, 
and I am going to have it in my regi- 
ment. Above all, men, we must have 
dis-ci-pline! I am going to make the 
guardhouse a disagreeable place.” He 
loved to emphasize by a staccato of syl- 
labificating. 

His quite fair warning came too late 
for Jack Kipps and myself and a few 
other unfortunate culprits in the prison. 
The guard received instructions to “con- 
sider prisoners as prisoners at all times.”’ 
Also (this was a sensation) that the 
“prisoners will double-time to and from 
their meals,” and the company at that 
time feeding the prisoners was billeted 
almost half a kilometer from the guard- 
house ! 

Like every regular “mill,” we had a 
pair of “guardhouse lawyers,” who pre- 
tended to know every angle of military 
law and justice. 

“They can’t make us do it!” was one 
opinion. 

“No such thing as ‘can’t’ in this man’s 





The Mutiny 
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war, my son,” thought the Old-timer 
who had spent more time in the guard- 
house than most of us in the army. Un- 
fortunately for some of us, the Old-timer 
was released the following day. 

After we had double-timed to and 
from a dozen meals, and as rumors of 
the divisions return to the Line failed to 
gain strength, our “lawyers” increased 
in numbers and their influence grew. 
“We came to this G. D. country to 
fight, not to run marathons after meals.” 

Then the blessed flu came—truly 
blessed—and I, with three others, were 
removed to the hospital, where they be- 
lieved in white sheets. Later, I rejoined 
the outfit in some used-to-be woods, and 
there I was told that my former fellow- 
prisoners were in serious trouble. 

The morning after we—the flu pa- 
tients—left for the hospital, the remain- 
ing prisoners decided to “buck’’—to dis- 
obey the guard’s command for “double- 
time.” It was the opinion of the “law- 
yers” that if they happened to be 
brought before a court-martial for it, 
they could “beat the case” by saying that 
they considered so much exertion too 
dangerous because of the spreading epi- 
demic. This appeared quite reasonable 
—to them. They disobeyed the sentries, 
also the officer of the day, who immedi- 
ately reported the mutiny to the colonel. 

The colonel arrived upon the scene 
and, after explaining to the mutineers 
the seriousness of the offense, he himself 
gave the command: 

“Forward. double-time, MAWCH!” 

The prisoners failed to move; the 
“lawyers” smiled—they “bucked.” 

“Take them back to the guardhouse, 
Captain, and have their breakfast served 
in the cell,” ordered the colonel; and 
the men in the mill ate in comfort that 
day, and the streets of the little French 
town were not clear of manure and 
trash, as usually in the forenoons. 

The outfit, however, lying in those 
woods and living in that uncertainty of 
war, heard nothing definite of the great 
mutiny case. Listening to rumors, the 
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serious days of late fall came upon us, 
and a little thing like the fate of a few 
rebellious A. W. O. L.’s could not be 
expected to bother the minds of good 
soldiers. 


About two years later I suddenly 
chanced upon Jack Kipps on a street 
corner in Los Angeles. He appeared 
none too well off, and the time rather 
early in the morning, I invited him to 
have breakfast. 

“They gave me fifteen years,” he told 
me when I asked him about the mutiny, 
“but the reviewin’ authority—a pretty 
generous bird, I guess—reduced it to ten. 
I put in almost two on the Rock,”— 
meaning the military penitentiary at Al- 
catraz. “They just let me out for good 
conduct. The other moontineers like my- 
self and others with more against ’em 
than me, got out long ago. Their people, 
you know, raised Hell, and the gove’- 
ment turned ’em loose. I have no people.” 

“But didn’t you realize the serious- 
ness of your offense when you disobeyed 
the command?” I asked, the next in- 
stant regretting the question. 

“Say, would you’ve been the only quit- 
ter in the gang, if flu hadn’t got you? 
Believe me, I’m some runner, but how 
could any man start off when the rest 
of ’em stood fast and bucked! The col- 
onel didn’t give us a chance to talk it 
over among ourselves. He didn’t think 
of that, I guess.” 

He was silent for a few moments. 
Then he seemed to expand, and added: 

“And I was never sorry for a minute 
that I stood there!” 

“What are you going to do now?” 
I asked. 

“T just applied to the War Depart- 
ment to be permitted to re-enlist. They 
gave me a dishonorable discharge, you 
know, which means that I’m a man with- 
out a country: and the only way to re- 
gain my citizenship is to serve another 
enlistment and get an honorable dis- 
charge.” 

“That’s tough,” I remarked. 

“Oh, well, somebody’s always got to 
be the goat in the big things.” 
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The California Pioneer 


T WAS the day before Christmas in 
the roaring seventies. Noon, to be 
exact. A Southern Pacific Railroad 

survey crew were at dinner in their im- 
provised chuck tent, about forty miles 
out of Tailholt Camp, a supply station 
and trading post in the wilds of a then 
mottled California frontier. ‘Twenty-six 
men in all, including the cook and 
“‘crumb-boss,” constituted the party. The 
“crumb-boss”’ being the flunky who took 
care of the bedding and blankets used 
by the gang. 

The chief had just announced that he 
was leaving for Tailholt to be gone 
over Christmas and maybe longer, and, 
that there would be no more work until 
he returned. This statment on the part 
of the big boss created an air of boister- 
ous hilarity among the men. The thought 
of a lay-off for a few days was good 
news indeed. Perhaps the chief would 
stay away until New Years, so much 
the better. Plenty of time this would be, 
for a good drunk and plenty of time to 
sober up in, so they thought. 

Dinner over, the head of the camp 
made preparations for his departure. A 
buck-board to which was hitched a 
spirited team of horses arrived and took 
him away, mid a general demonstration 
of cheering on .the part of those who 
stayed behind. Tom Ford the transit- 
man was left in charge. 


Shortly after the buck-board and its 
lone passenger dissappeared down the 
rocky slope, several sacks of Red-Top 
rye and as many sacks of quart bottles of 
beer were brought forth from a secret 
cache in the nearby woods, and a big 
Christmas celebration was on. Pay-day 
for the men had been thoughtfully post- 
poned on the part of the railroad com- 
pany for fear that too long a vacation 
might be indulged in by the boys if they 
were allowed in to Tailholt Camp with 
money to spend. However, one resource- 
ful personage in the party had bargained 
with the supply carrier to fetch in the 
sacks of liquor, a few days before, prom- 
ising settlement for same when pay-day 
did arrive. Such an arrangement back in 
the seventies was always satisfactory 
with the majority of trading post owners 
or saloon keepers, for the good reason 
that, very few men then were even low 
enough to beat a gambling debt. A 
favor to them was held sacred regardless 
of the nature of it. Such was the stern 
code of the early California pioneer, and 
he never violated a trust. 


How different conditions are today 
in this broadminded age of enlighten- 
ment and personal liberty, free from 
conventions and restraint, and, where 


By KirRKPATRICK SMITH, JR. 
we are loaded down with installment 
plans and legal contracts. 


OM FORD refused to drink with 

the crowd after turning “‘bottoms-up”’ 
once, to the opening toast to Christmas 
and goodfellowship. Ford felt the re- 
sponsibility of his temporary job as boss 
of the camp. He knew someone must 
stay sober in case of emergency, and it 
didn’t look as if any one else cared to 
renig as long as the booze held out. 
Even the cook was holding up his end 
with the imbibers, so the situation pre- 
sented a “ground-hog case” to Ford; he 
must shoulder also, the responsibility of 
cook on the morrow, if the bunch were 
to have anything like a real Christmas 
dinner. 

As usual, the greater number of drinks 
one absorbs, the less acute becomes one’s 
power of understanding, and no little 
disfavor was poked at Tom, by his fel- 
low workers, as the level in bottles sank 

lower. 


Three months prior to the opening 
date of this narrative, the survey party 
had been assembled and started. At its 
inception, Ford, a graduate civil engineer 
from an eastern college found himself 
adrift on the trails of the west. He had, 
only a short while before that time, ar- 
rived at the headquarters of the Southern 
Pacific engineering department. By vir- 
tue of a need of transit men then, the 
wanderer had been able to “make” the 
S. P. payroll, and had gone out with this 
party of twenty-five men besides him- 
self, on what was to be the final survey 
»f the Pacific Coast division of this great 
railroad system. 


Compare the method in which Ford 
was engaged as transit-man for that sur- 
vey party, with the red-tape one has to 
encounter in securing a like situation on 
such a job today. A man was taken on 
at his word. If he made good, all right, 
if he fell down on the job he was fired. 


Tom had left college with his degree 
intact, but under a cloud of disfavor on 
the part of many of his schoolmates as 




















Though they gambled and killed they had ideals on which the nation today is built 


As a matter-of-fact Ford was not a 
big favorite among the rest of the men 
in the camp. Behind his back many times 
before, he had overheard caustic remarks 
as to the attitude he had assumed toward 
them, seemingly. But he, silent by na- 
ture anyway, carried on his soul a weight 
as of lead, the details of which he had 
refused to impart to anyone. So not 
knowing his past, the other workers in- 
terpreted as snobbishness the silent and 
aloof actions of the transit-man. As a 
whole the old time westerner disliked a 
snob, and usually wasn’t afraid to say so, 
or to show his dislike by his actions. 


well as the faculty of his alma mater. 
Since then he had knocked about aim- 
lessly, sad of heart. An affair at school 
for which he took the blame, to shield a 
weakling brother of the girl he loved had 
been his sad portion the biggest shock, 
and the one that seared his soul to al- 
most unbearable proportions, incident to 
the episode, being the actions of the girl 
in leaving fer home without seeing him, 
after sending back his ring accompanied 
by a curt note, the gist of which was 
the annulment of their engagment and 
the admonition that she never cared to 
see him again. 
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It seemed that life could never hold 
a darker hour for him. His love for her 
had mounted to the supreme heights 
that could only sacrifice can engender, 
yet he realized that all the glory of it, 
must in the future be considered as only 
a dream. Only a memory of what might 
have been would be his to enjoy down 
the years, so he had cast his lot on the 
highways of the world vowing to at 
least be true to that memory. 


The colorful atmosphere of the Cali- 
fornia country, and time, had done much 
to heal the wound, but to forget, ah, 
that was a difficult task indeed. He 
wrote his mother occasionally, and was 
always thankful that her answers to his 
letters never alluded to the one tragedy 


of his life. 


Now, at this time of all times of the 
year, to make matters harder, he was 
thrown by fate in the company of a num- 
ber of men whom he liked, but who mis- 
understood him. The chief alone, had 
had occasion to glimpse his virtues. The 
transit-man’s steadiness and ability had 
assured his boss that no mistake would 
be made in leaving Ford in charge of 
the camp, while its head was away tem- 
porarily on a short yuletide vacation. 

Prior to this Christmas eve Ford had 
mixed little with the other men. He ran 
the survey line with precision. He gave 
‘his orders to the chainmen and axemen 
kindly but firmly while out on the job. 
During the evenings he kept to himself 
and to his work. If his engineering 
duties didn’t occupy all of his evening 
hours he usually studied some. No small 
part of his study hours was spent read- 
ing his bible, a present from his mother. 
At mealtime in the cook shack, or at 
lunch time out on the line when the men 
congregated around a small bonfire to 
consume their snacks, he was never 
known to enter into any of the various 
conversations there. 


In contrast, the other workers on the 
crew were of the virile rough and ready 
type found in the west at that period. 
They worked hard when on the job, 
and, played the same way when at lei- 
sure, always carefree as the breezes that 
were wafted through the desert wastes 
from the nearby pounding ocean. They 
bellied up to the bar with their monthly 
pay checks when the occasion presented 
itself and drank their liquor raw; they 
treated chance acquaintances at their el- 
bows which was the custom of the times ; 
they staked their earnings at cards or 
over the various gaming tables prevalent 
in all saloons on the frontier, taking 
chances against the caprices of fate and 
swallowing their medicine without a 
whimper when life’s loaded dice went 
against them; generous and exhuberant 
they were in winning. Those who lost 
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through weaknesses were generally car- 
ried along by the more fortunate ones. 

These hardy sons of the best of the 
nations even staked their lives in the 
cause of decency and chivalry in the 
same careless fashion as they bartered 
their gold against the brains of the card 
shark. Many a life was wagered on an 
ability to “draw from the hip” faster 
than an adversary. Those who were 
standing when the smoke cleared were 
lauded, while the less fortunate pilgrims 
who fell were tenderly laid away six 
feet under the sod with the pity and not 
the censor of the by-standers who car- 
ried on. 


HE MEN who made up that cos- 
mopolitan crowd of pioneers in the 
olden, golden days of California’s early 
existence were, in the majority of cases, 
idealists. They lived with the vision 
before them of someday, when their 
stake was made: they would settle down, 
build a home, rear a family and sur- 
round their offspring with the advan- 
tages in education and refinement from 
which they had been denied. The survi- 
vors of those hectic days did that very 
thing. 

One of the sad customs in our life 
of today is our false conception of the 
old California pioneers whose bodies 
built the empire in which we live, and, 
whose hardiness hued out the civiliza- 
tion we enjoy in this 1926 yuletide. 
Those empire builders are pictured con- 
stantly as “outlaws” and riff-raff. In 
fact the “alley-cat gunmen” and thugs 
of today, who skulk in the dark with an 
automatic hid in the corner of a coat 
pocket, or a piece of gas-pipe up a sleeve, 
seeking to strike down from behind de- 
fenseless or unarmed victims, and who 
are in most cases degenerates incapable 
of constructive thinking, are likened as 
one and the same with the rough and 
ready type of citizen who lived in the 
days when the six-shooter was law. 


The early California “gun-man’’ in- 
variably gave his opponent an even fair 
chance to “reach for it,”and he gambled 
his all against that of his antagonist, 
and may the best man win. Of course 
there were exceptions, but fairplay was 
the “set of rules” of the game then in 
a large majority of cases. If the game 
became too onesided in favor of the ex- 
ception, vigilante committees usually took 
a hand, and fair play was restored. The 
undesirable citizen feared the vigilantes. 

The idealist, though he often detoured 
from the narrow trail, was always then, 
and likewise today wherever he may be 
found, susceptible to right thinking. He 
usually gets back on solid ground in the 
end to the honor and glory of his an- 
cestors and good citizenship. 
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The ruthless, selfish, lawless indivi- 
dual of this decade who has never been 
taught fairplay, has no vigilante com- 
mittees to deal with, and he is fast fil- 
ling many of the ranks of our modern 
civilization; his presence here presents 
quite an alarming problem to face. In 
fact the west is full of an even worse 
gentry than that which was waited up- 
on by the vigilantes in San Francisco’s 
early days. The court systems and legal 
technicalities aided and abetted by shy- 
ster lawyers in late years have formed 
a dark blot on the fair name of Cali- 
fornia. A fair name handed down to 
us to cherish as a heritage, made sacred 
to those who care, by the sacrifices and 
struggles of the early California pioneer 
The need of a few good vigilante com- 
mittees with a “record” is paramount at 
this stage of California’s history. Its 
need is increasing as the days go by. 


HESE hardy men on the S. P. en- 

gineering crew with their own pri- 
vate vices were no exceptions to the rule 
of the men of their day. And as they 
befuddled their minds with raw liquor 
on this Christmas eve, their understand- 
ing became less tolerant toward their 
temporary boss, Tom Ford. 


Ford sensed this sentiment and with- 
drew to his tent. He built up a good 
fire and proceeded to study as had always 
been his wont. Supper was forgotten 
by the cook and the rest, in the limbo of 
drinks. About six o’clock that evening 
Ford decided to enter the cook tent and 
prepare himself a lunch, leaving the 
others to their jamboree. Such a custom 
was usually never questioned on a con- 
struction camp or the like, not even 
among the western folk. But the fact 
that an unpopular hombre should enter 
the sanctum of a cook and had a load 
of fire-water aboard, became a terrible 
affront on this occasion. It was the 
cook’s kingdom over which he ruled with 
unalienable rights. His wrath was ex- 
pounded in oratory against the offender 
and as the crowd of drinkers had just 
reached that stage where most any irri- 
tation was the signal for war, open hos- 
tilities were declared there and then. 


All of the twenty-four liquor befud- 
dled men descended upon the boss pro- 
tem, to avenge the insult he had heaped 
upon the cook. Ford remonstrated with 
them, but to no avail, and of course the 
odds being twenty-four to one, the luck- 
less transit-man was overpoweredi’ Not 
however until he had given a good ac- 
count of himself with a stick of firewoaqd, 

That battle waged from the door of 
the kitchen to Ford’s tent. The stick of 
stove wood. in the lone fighter’s hand 

(Continued on Page 405) 
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Sketches of the Sixties 


OR three-quarters of a century Cali- 

fornia has been the magnet to which 
have been drawn men and women from 
every part of the world. Those who 
have as yet found it impossible to pay a 
personal visit to the Golden State are 
looking forward with anticipation to this 
much desired privilege. In casting about 
for the causes that have conspired to 
make of California the mecca for all 
people, we are of course forced to admit 
that climate and scenery are among the 
most important. 

Reflection, however, will reveal other 
and likewise important reasons for keep- 
ing California in the spotlight. This 
state has been the training ground for 
many of this country’s outstanding musi- 
cians, artists, actors, statesmen, and men 
and women of the literary field. Here 
have been developed poets, essayists, pub- 
licists, noted correspondents, novelists, 
fiction writers, and historians. Whether 
the lure of the days of ’49 brought to 
this side of the continent the stream of 
literary folk in embryo, they to find this 
the fertile field for their development; 
or whether the very atmosphere of those 
argonaut days lent itself to raising up 
these writers, we cannot say. Perhaps 
both causes conspired. At any rate this 
western edge of the continent has proved 
congenial. ‘Those who declare, as some 
do, that there has been developed no 
distinctive California literature, most 
assuredly have not fully evaluated the 
contributions of Bret Harte, of Mark 
Twain, of Charles Warren Stoddard, 
of Jack London, of Ina Coolbrith, of 
John Muir, of Joaquin Miller, and a 
host of others. 


These observations are occasioned by 
the appearance of a volume entitled 
“Sketches of the Sixties,”’ by Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain. The book, just pub- 
lished by John Howell of San Fran- 
cisco, carries in its 221 pages a rich body 
of material not before brought together. 
These sketches constitute a series of 
stories, essays and articles published orig- 
inally during the years 1864 to 1867, in 
The Californian, upon which paper both 
Harte and Twain were engaged. Much 
of this material has, therefore, been hid- 
den away and is now for the first time 
made available in book form for the 
lovers of Harte and Twain. 


The first portion of the book, carrying 
the Harte sketches in nineteen chapters 
and reflecting the early writings of Bret 
Harte, is interesting in the extreme. 
Note, for example, a sentence or two 
from Chapter 4, under caption “In the 
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Country.” Here, as throughout all of 
Harte’s writings, we note how graphic 
are his pen pictures. “The country,” he 
says, “is still but not pulseless. There 
is such a vague impression of unseen 
vitality at work, that the silence of a 
vast open field has a throbbing intensity 
which affects the tympanum as palpably 
as sound, and I do not wonder that 
Horace—I think it was Horace—spoke 
of that ‘dreadful noise of nothing’ as 
being peculiarly rural. I speak of the 
meridian quiet, of course, and not of 
those hours of the morning and after- 
noon given up to vocal exercises of bird 
and insect. But for genuine repose the 
rural night is the most sincere. There 


Mae 
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is such palpably folding of leafy hands, 
and such nestling beneath the green 
coverlid. Then the moon, lifting her- 
self cautiously over the pines that fringe 
the mountain, looks down with a sub- 
dued and timid luster, as if half afraid 
of disturbing the sleep of birds and 
flowers.” 

Throughout these sketches there are 
touches indicating that Bret Harte, like 
Charles Lamb, read deeply at times and 
browsed whenever opportunity offered. 

In the sketch entitled, “Among the 
Books” and which appeared in The Cali- 
fornian of September 30, 1865, we read 
in his closing paragraph, touching his 
visit to a certain public library—“When 
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the business of the day is over and the 
endless procession of changing faces is 
past; when the janitor turns the key, 
and the green baize door swings on its 
hinges for the last time, I can fancy that 
the sealed lips of the silent intelligences 
ranged around the wall, are suddenly 
opened, and that they babble pleasantly 
together in the style and fashion of their 
authors; that perhaps the quaint critics 
and essayists of the past century, from 
the dignity of a shelf to themselves, pro- 
nounce upon the newcomers of the pres- 
ent day; that with ponderous sentences 
Dr. Johnson silences all pretensions, and 
occasionally even brow-beats the criti- 
cism of his fellow essayists while Mr. 
Joseph Addison, in finely periwigged 
phrases, moralizes upon the vanity and 
illusion of authorship.” 

Numerous of these sketches are signed 
“Bret.” In some instances the initial 
“H” only is used. 

The reader will do well to give atten- 
tion to Chapter 19 in which are collected 
certain book notices and reviews contrib- 
uted in those early days by Bret Harte. 

The second section of “Sketches of 
the Sixties,” included in seventeen 
chapters, reproduces some of Mark 
Twain’s best material first appearing in 
The Californian of the dates before men- 
tioned. Among these sketches is one en- 
titled, “Daniel in the Lion’s Den—And 
Out Again Alright,” and an account of 
a meteoric shower, and others as delight- 
fully humorous,—all written in the char- 
acteristic vein of Twain. There is also 
given a version of the Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County, which appeared in 
The Californian of December 16, 1865. 
Once begun, the book will not be laid 
down until the reader has again renewed 
his acquaintance with the author through 
that remarkable sketch entitled “The 
Facts,” and in which a certain “distress- 
ing accident” is brought to the attention 
of the public. This particular piece of 
writing, which shows Mark Twain at 
his best, reminds one greatly of Twain’s 
“Life on the Mississippi” where the pilot 
starts out to talk about his dog, but 
wanders on from one thing to another 
with never a further reference to the 
canine in question. 

Mr. Howell tells in the introduction 
of the arrival of Bret Harte to Cali- 
fornia and of his meeting with Mr. 
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Clemens and the subsequent drifting of 
the two together on the staff of the old 
Californian. He says in his preface— 
“TI have taken great pleasure in preparing 
this book for the press and I think it 
will prove interesting to all other lovers 
of Bret Harte and Mark Twain, deal- 
ing, as it does, with this early period 
when the two young authors were striv- 
ing to make a name for themselves. One 
of Bret Harte’s literary ideals was to 
create a characteristic western type of 
literature and here we have the freshest 
of their thoughts and impressions writ- 
ten with the enthusiasm of youth.” 

Our thanks are due Mr. Howell for 
his painstaking efforts in bringing to- 
gether this series of sketches. Especi- 


ally will the readers of the Overland 
Monthly feel that they owe him a debt 
of gratitude. The Overland was founded 
by Bret Harte in 1868 and much of his 
best writing in the years immediately 
following appeared first in the columns 
of the Overland. In that period, too, 
Twain was a contributor to the Over- 
land Monthly. There is a bibliography 
at the close of the book, of the Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain materials that 
were originally included in The Cali- 
fornian. There are but 2,000 copies of 
the book printed in the standard edition, 
at $2.50 each and 250 de luxe copies at 
$12.50 each. The book should be ord- 
ered from John Howell, 434 Post 


Street, San Francisco. 
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Is there Literary and Artistic Culture In California? 


HE HOUNDS of detractive criti- 

cism are yelping on the trail of the 
future Laureate, the California Bear! 
The horse thieves of Gotham are riding 
to rope our western Pegasus that they 
may add to their spavined remuda, some 
new blood. 

They tell us that our only harp is of 
Aeolus, our Artists, house painters, our 
pioneers, thugs and our Dons, Mexican 
sheep herders and cut-throats. Our so- 
cial culture is blah! Our magazines, 
trash, and that we suffer from a general 
and hopeless blight. 

And all because New York, like Na- 
poleon, has placed upon its own brow 
the laurel crown, and called upon all the 
world and his relations, to bow down. 
And heaven knows California has been 
meek enough! Still they direct their ar- 
rows our way—‘even bitter words.” 
Why? 

May it not be that the shadow of a 
desolate isle falls on the Hudson—a 
reminder of what usually befalls the 
great who fail to stop, look and listen? 
Is all this belittling of the West, with- 
out meaning? Is this merciless criticism 
motiveless? And why do eastern edi- 
tors eagerly publish diatribes on the 
West? 

Is it fear? Do they visualize Litera- 
ture, Music and Arts “going west” on 
them? Do they suspect? We wonder. 


They seem to say to us, that Olympus, 
Parnassus and the Fabled Isles, all hav- 
ing moved to New York and become 
there, firmly fixed, enlarged, renovated 
and increased in potency, the West may 
regard itself as merely a suburb. And 
Californians, with pitiful modesty, stand 
silent and afraid before all this noisy 
self-acclaim. Shuddering at the zoom of 
the big bass drum of the Publisher’s 
Brass band. 


Western writers go east; eastern 
writers come west; but New York claims 
them all. A Russian writer steps off a 
liner. Ah! He is a New Yorker now. 
And writers living and working in Cali- 
fornia the best part of their lives, but 
born in New York... .Ah! They too, 
are of Gotham. 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


The following is self-explanatory: 

“Where will the finest flower of 
America’s genius blossom? 

“Where will the greatest poets, 
novelists, painters and sculptors, drama- 
tists, scientists, philosophers, humorists 
and even orators make a sudden and bril- 
liant showing? 


By W. T. Fitrcu 


“What city is destined to win that 
fame that once belonged to Athens, the 
capital of Greece—the isles of Greece! 
The isles of Greece—where burning 
Sappho lived and sung?” 

“That paradise of genius will be San 
Francisco! Such is the prophecy made 
today by one of the foremost poets of the 
modern world, Edgar Lee Masters. 

“In the only interview vouchsafed by 
him in this visit here, Masters, who has 
been Geo. Sterling’s guest at the Bohe- 
mian Club, made a survey of the artis- 
tic and literary movement in the English 
speaking world. 

“Do I expect much from the Old 
World at this time? No,” he said. 

“There is too much turmoil in Europe 
and Asia, and such a condition does not 
favor the flourishing of genius at its 
best. The great cities in America too, 
are running short of mental ammunition. 
Take New York for example. It is 
rich. It is powerful. The writers and 
artists are exceedingly clever. 

“But their smartness is enameled. It 
is so much on the surface. By that, | 
mean this: They get their stimulation 
from books, or pictures, and so on. That 
is, they derive their mental income from 
the finished product of other artists and 
poets. (Californians?) They do not go 
to the original sources. 

“What is the original source of poetry, 
novel, art? It is life in the raw. It is 
life laid bare. It is nature revealed in its 
frank beauty and ugliness, and always its 
vital power. 

“The New Yorker lives on canned 
food, mentally speaking—and so his art 
may shine for the moment, but it lacks 
the solid and lasting quality. 

“Now this Californian poet Jeffers is 
truly Graecian. How deeply saturated 
with the marvellous beauty of this state! 
He thrives in the open. He has first 
hand understanding of the things he 
sings of—nature, soil, the plain folks 
around him. 

“You have already here,” said Masters 
thoughtfully, “one man of outstanding 
genius. Fifty years from now, his name 
and fame will shine as a lamb through 
the mist of history. That man is, of 
course, Sterling .... 

“You have here both the elders and 
the young enthusiasts. I don’t think that 
California writing is any more vapid or 
old fashioned than any other American 
writing, it is different from New York or 
Chicago writing, because the conditions 
here are different. Why shouldn’t the 
San Franciscan sing of his sunshine and 


flowers? He Has Tuem/ The east- 
erners haven't got these lovely things. 

“The fact is that the east is becoming 
moribund, sterile. The Far West, es- 
pecially here, is leaping up. Let No 
One Try to INFuse Any INFERIOR 
CoMPLEX IN Your. Of course, even in 
ancient Athens in its most splendid days 
there were cynics who talked in a minor 
and depressing key. But San Francisco 
has the stuff of genius.” 


Wuo Are CALIFORNIANS? 


If we proclaim that birth—not merely 
residence, long or short—makes a Cali- 
fornian, then, may we not stretch the 
same measure upon New York, with its 
thousand races? Is the proportion of 
outstanding achievement greater there 
than here? No, Mr. Bones, it is not! 


We do not accept the “accident of 
birth” theory. We consider that when 
one becomes a resident here, he is one 
of us. He has eschewed his evil ways 
and has sat down under the fig tree. 
He is re-born. His chosen emblem now, 
is—What is it, Mr. Bones? “It’s a 
Bear.” 


NINE TAILORS 


The east says that “active minds” get 
the willies in our dull midst. That we 
“have no organization.” They seem to 
infer that it takes nine California tailors 
to make one New Yorker. 

Because we do not endlessly hop about 
like popcorn over a hot fire, run hither 
and yon, waving foolish banners, pull 
off silly and dizzy frolics, we're dull, 
hopeless. 

Why are we not hysterically intense, 
feverishly intense, foaming intellects gone 
berserk? Because, Papa Knickerbocker, 
we don’t do things that way. It is to 
6e hoped that we never “get that way.” 
We know how to live, how to enjoy the 
sunny empire that is ours. We've got 
something—and know it! 


ANCIENT AND Mopern Mytus 


Not many of us remember that the 
flocks of hungry newspaper writers, male 
and female, who came to California in 
the days when Jerome A. Hart wielded 
the blue pencil on the old ARGO- 
NAUT, brought with them the torrid 
myth that there was not then, nor ever 
should be native artistic talent. 

It simply wasn’t to be thought of. 
Why, it wasn’t legal. We Indians write, 
paint or sculp? Not if New York could 
help it. 


(Continued on Page 408) 
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A Napoleonic Bandit 


After prolonged waiting, they heard 
the whistle of the approaching train. 
True to his promise, the operator went 
out and flagged it to stop. As the en- 
gine came to a standstill the six men 
whom Villa had left inside the station 
rushed out, uncoupled the engine, then 
mounted to the cab and forced the en- 
gineer to drive the locomotive some dis- 
tance up the track. 

Not a shot had so far been fired. 
Villa’s men had their instructions and 
heeded them. 

The troops began piling pellmell out 
of the train on both sides. Then Villa’s 
ambushed men opened fire and their fire 
was deadly. Such as were able scram- 
bled, panic-stricken, back into the 
coaches again. From the windows they 
fired at the concealed foe, but with lit- 
tle effect. On the contrary, the aim of 
Villa’s marksmen was sure and as the 
afternoon waned many of the besieged 
were either killed or wounded. 

Toward evening the firing from the 
train ceased and a white flag was waved 
from a window of the forward coach 
(three passenger cars and one of baggage 
composed the train). Villa and his men 
came from their ambuscade and lined up 
on either side of the train. 

“Do you surrender?” demanded Villa, 
as a Mexican colonel stepped out of the 
front coach. 

“We do,” said the officer, tendering 
Villa his sword. 

“I don’t want your little toy,” said 
Villa roughly. “Tell your men to come 
out.” 

The officer did as ordered, and quickly 
a woebegone lot of men began filing out 
of the train. All had left their arms 
and equipment behind them. 

When the prisoners were all out of 
the train, Villa placed a heavy guard 
over them, while the balance of his men 
began the work of pillaging the train of 
arms, munitions and equipment, and 
robbing the dead and wounded. No at- 
tempt whatever was made to succour the 
enemy’s wounded, either within or with- 
out the train. They were left where 
they lay without pity. 

After this work was completed and 
his men had left the ill-fated train, 
Villa addressed the prisoners. 

“Any of you men that wish to join 
my ‘Dorados’,” he told them, “I shall 
be glad to accept. Those that don’t wish 
to join me may get back on the train— 
with the exception,” he added, smiling 
savagely, “of your dear colonel here, 
with whom I have a little account to 
settle.” 


(Continued from Last Month) 


By BrapLey TyLer ADAMS 


The unfortunate colonel had been 
the one in charge of Villa’s custody at 
Jiminez, where he came so near being 
executed by Huerta’s orders. This same 
colonel and his men had then delighted 
in taunting him. Villa never forgot nor 
forgave. 

A majority of the prisoners elected to 
go with Villa, possibly fearing the con- 
sequences of a refusal. The balance 
boarded the train again. This addition 
added several hundred recruits to the 
guerilla’s followers. 

When the last of the men had boarded 
the train again Villa turned to the fear- 
stricken colonel, who stood near by, well 
guarded. 

“Colonel Gonzales,” said Villa, ad- 
dressing him with a malicious smile, 
“there is an old saying that ‘every dog 
has his day.’ This is my day and I ex: 
pect to have many more of them. At 
Jiminez you would have taken great 
pleasure in having me shot, but now 
you are going to face a firing squad your- 
self, so say your prayers if you have any 
to say.” 

The wretched colonel begged for 
mercy, but to no avail. He was placed 
with his back against the wall of the sta- 
tion building. A detail of men was 
placed before him with rifles at a 
“ready.” Villa himself gave the orders 
to “aim! fire!’’ The colonel fell forward 
on his face, riddled with bullets. But 
Villa took the precaution to press his 
pistol to the temple of the fallen mar 
and administer the coup de grace. 

When this gruesome act was com- 
pleted Villa addressed his men with a 
sinister smile. “We must now bring 
the engine back and send these poor boys 
on their way,” he told them. “After that 
we shall spend the night in this pueblo 
and have a good rest.” 

He and some of his men went for- 
ward to where the engine stood waiting 
on the track, still under guard of the 
men that had uncoupled it from the 
train at the start. Villa turned to the 
captive engineer and fireman and in- 
quired: “Don’t you two boys want to 
join my men? I shall have need of en- 
gineers and firemen later on; meantime 
you will make lots of money and be 
serving under the next ruler of Mex- 
ico.” 

The two men made slight hesitation 
in accepting Villa’s offer. The scenes 
they had passed through had inspired in 
them a wholesome fear for the bandit 
chieftain. 


“Very good,” said Villa. “Now I 
have a little commission to give you. 
You will take the engine about half a 
mile farther up the road, where you will 
stop. Then you will reverse the engine, 
throwing wide open the throttle. You 
will jump from the engine when you 
have done this. Two of my boys will 
go along with you to see that these or- 
ders are carried out.” 

The frightful orders were carried out 
to the letter. In a few moments the 
engine with empty cab came hurtling 
back down the track. Villa and his 
men stood watching at a safe distance 
from the track and the doomed train. 

With a splintering crash the speed- 
ing engine struck the standing train. 
Engine and flimsy old coaches upreared, 
toppled, and fell into the ditch beside 
the track. In a twinkling the shattered 
wreckage caught fire. 

There ensued a harrowing scene. The 
savage Villa’ and his equally savage 
men stood nearby, watching the spec- 
tacle. From the burning train came 
shrieks, curses, entreaties. Whenever 
one of the imprisoned unfortunates pain- 
fully endeavored to escape from the 
burning wreckage, he was remorselessly 
shot. Villa’s men danced about in the 
glare of the burning train like Apaches. 

Dusk had fallen. Soon no more 
shrieks came from the flaming train, only 
a subdued moaning sound. The odor of 
burning human flesh filled the air. 

Before abandoning the terrible scene, 
Villa’s men gathered up the bodics of 
the dead that lined the railroad track 


and cast them into the huge bonfire. 


That night, lighted by the flames from 
the burning train, Villa’s men indulged 
in a wild orgy, a night of debauchery 
and crime that will never be forgotten 
by the inhabitants of that wretched lit- 
tle pueblo. 

With the force now at his disposal, 
Villa attacked and captured Casas 
Grandes after a spirited resistance. His 
men, inspired by their leader, fought 
with a dash and daring hitherto un- 
known in Mexican annals. 

One success crowned another with 
astonishing rapidity. : 

At length the commandant of the 
garrison at Chihuahua City became 
alarmed. He had about ten thousand 
men at his command. He sent out a 
column of three thousand men to over- 
throw the daring rebel. 

Villa with fifteen hundred rough 
riders gave battle to the column and 
defeated it decisively. The discomfited 
federal commander returned to Chihua- 
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hua with about half his forces left. 
Villa captured a large amount of needed 
war material, including some artillery. 

After taking Saucillo, Villa with his 
accustomed rapidity of movement di- 
rected his course to Torreon. This place 
was of high military importance then. 
It likewise offered a rich booty that ap- 
pealed strongly to the Villistas. He 
laid siege to Torreon. 

Followed many assaults and counter- 
assaults. But Villa was not to be denied. 
In the end the harassed, demoralized 
garrison evacuated the place and the tri- 
umphant “Army of the North” took 
possession. 

Never yet had the Villistas made so 
rich a haul. A vast sum of money and 
war material in abundance fell into 
their power. 

Leaving some of his men to garrison 
Torreon, Villa again renewed his ac- 
tivities in the north. Emboldened by 
success, he attempted to take Chihuahua 
City. But here the Huerta odds were 
too heavy against him and he was forced 
to retreat, feigning a complete rout. 

Then Villa concocted an ingenious 
strategem. He was now at Ahumada, a 
station half way between Chihuahua and 
Railroad. Entering the telegraph office, 
Ciudad Juarez, on the Mexican Central 
he covered the operator with his pistol. 

“Do as bid you,” he ordered him, “or 
else I shall kill you.” 

The frightened operator at once prom- 
ised to obey. 

“To make sure that you do not trick 
me,” said the bandit, “I shall take you 
along with me after you have finished.” 

The terrified operator renewed his 
promises to act in good faith and obey 
orders implicitly. 

“In the first place,” ordered Villa, 
“shut off all communication between 
here and Chihuahua City. Then get in 
touch at once with Ciudad Juarez.” 

These orders were speedily obeyed. 

“Now,” commanded Villa, “send this 
message,” and he dictated the following: 


“To General Castro, commanding the 
garrison at Ciudad Juarez: I have met 
and overwhelmingly defeated Villa. His 
men are in rout. As I now do not need 
all the force I have, I am sending you 
large reinforcements. — General Mer- 
cado, Chihuahua City.” 

This done, Villa commandeered some 
freight cars and an old engine that were 
available in the yards. He loaded half a 
dozen of these cars with well armed 
men. The balance of his forces, mount- 
ed, and carrying with them the extra 
horses, directed themselves at full speed 
toward Ciudad Juarez. 

The astute bandit and his men set 
out for the frontier city, taxing the ca- 
pacity of the old locomotive to the 
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There was revelry 


and dance 


utmost. Villa was utilizing the services 
of the engineer that had driven the ill- 
fated train he had so ruthlessly de- 
stroyed sometime before. 

General Castro at Juarez was de- 
lighted when he received the telegram 
sent, as he supposed, by General Mer- 
cado from Chihuahua. The terrible 
Pancho Villa routed? That was glori- 
ous! Reinforcements coming for his gar- 
rison? Caspita! He and his men should 
have a day of fiesta with much tequila 
and vino tinto! All discipline was re- 
laxed. Bells rang, bands paraded the 
streets. 

With much creaking and groaning of 
old and over-worked machinery, the 
Villa train drew into Juarez. It stopped 
directly opposite the troop quarters 
there. Castro’s men were mostly off 
duty, celebrating the great day. The 
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Villistas fell upon the astonished fed- 
erals like a whirlwind and those who 
were not taken prisoners or killed found 
safety in flight. Castro himself took 
refuge on the American side. 

Juarez was in Villa’s power,a signal 
triumph for the crafty bandit chief. 

When General Mercado at Chihua- 
hua heard of the disaster to the federals 
at Juarez he was decidedly surprised and 
walked right into my power.” 

With ten thousand men, half of cav- 
alry, half of infantry, and well armed 
and equipped, the triumphant Villa en- 
tered Chihuahua City and took posses- 
sion. 

Riding proudly through the streets of 
the captured city at the head of his men, 
Villa passed the meat store where he had 
once carried on business. 


(To Be Continued ) 
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Bits of Verse 


“THIS SKULL IS HELEN” 
(Dialogues of the Dead—Lucian) 


EAUTY has died with her, and they shall mould 

Together in the grave, and none shall fill 
The places they abandoned. Now behold 
The ruins of the eyes that had their will 
Of men enamoured of their loveliness. 
Behold the ghost of Beauty, thin grey mist, 
Shrouding the mouth that Paris used to press, 
Mocking the brow that Menelaus kissed. 


Hers was a name idealists loved to wear 

Upon their reverent lips, but she has gone 
With Beauty to the grave. Let no man seek 
Them where they mingle dust of flesh and hair, 
For few are brave enough to gaze upon 

The doom of Beauty and the lovely Greek. 


She is no sorceress with a shameful wand, 
Whose touch turns all her lovers into swine. 

He is no god, that for the hour has donned 

A mortal shape to feast on love and wine. 

Spring after Spring goes down to lonely death, 
With pitiful crisp flowers on her brow; 

They do not change, nor turn, with sighing breath, 
And seek release from any tender vow. 


For them no dark death waits; no hour is proud 
With plans to lay them low; no grave is made 

To hold them close; no mourning-wreath, no shroud 
Has been designed for them; no pick, no spade 
Aspires to do them service. Yet shall one 

Droop ‘neath a vandal’s blows, then both shall go 
Silently down into oblivion, 

With never any bitter loss to know. 


They shall not ever share the evil things 
That men must take and hold against their breasts, 
Nor ever know the sordid sorrowings 
Of hapless souls that fail in foolish quests. 
Remote from all the men that vainly crawl 
After elusive visions of romance, 
They, only, are content, nor fear the fall 
Of any shadow on their radiance. 
HELENE MULLINS. 
* * * 


THIRD ORDEAL 


ATAN led Jesus slyly by the hand 
Along the temple ledges, for a wild 
Final temptation, cruel, subtly planned. 
A sudden swiftly-plunging drop beguiled 
“Cast thyself down!’ And Satan did not stand 
Any too near the edge. The Virgin’s Child, 
God’s Son, was not so easily unmanned, 


“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God,” He smiled. 


All right, for Jesus. What of us poor fools? 
Our parentage is useless when we cry 
In mortal fright, dreading those vast and high 
Terrible places: and the panic rules 
Our miserable lives until we even 
Refuse—abjectly !—to ascend to heaven. 
Ro_tF HuMPHRIES. 


SOLEMN VOW TO LOVE LIGHTLY 
O LONGER now with heavy-handed 


Flagellations of my breast, 
Nor with chivalric deeds denianded 
By my own proud self-interest 
That holds love with too firm a grip, 
Shall I appall your ladyship. 


You do not crave the solemn sweating 
Of a Galahad to burst your thongs, 
You only seek a light forgetting 

Of irremediable wrongs ; 

I now, at last accepting this, 

Fling you a gay and casual kiss. 


I swear: So help me Aphrodite, 

I’ll change my seven-league Dante boots 

For sandals; that, bird-souled and flighty, 

I’ll make no moaning love-pursuits, 

But follow, laughing, wherever you skip 

With your dancing hair and shaken hip. 

Rosert Louis Burcess. 

* 7 * 


PORTRAIT 
HE made a net of laughter for the days 
That were too swift in going. Little things 


She gathered close with secret cunning ways 
Till no one fathomed her rememberings. 


So the years went softly, as those ancient ships 
Went in the past, with their white oars deep in foam; 
And she held her finger up against her lips, 
Catching the shadow of them. 
And the ships sailed home. 


She did not die as other women die. 
Exultantly she passed, singing a song. 

I think she was weaving—with her heart still high— 
On a net of laughter . . . surer, and more strong. 


THELMA PHLEGER. 
* - * 


DISTANCE 


BALL of cosmic dust, 
Dancing thru space, 
Youth, wrapped in a fleecy white shawl. 
Where are you going, atom? 
How near is near? 
How far is far? 


From Mars 

You are a lantern hanging in the sky. 
A lambent light 

Mars is near 

From Sirius 

No one could see your winking eye. 
Sirius is far. 


You whirl in your fleecy shawl, 
Thru the vastness of the sky. 
Where are you going, atom? 
How near is near? 
How far is far? 
AupReEY WARDEMAN. 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


HE Bobbs-Merrill Company sends 

me Prof. John Erskine’s book ‘“‘Gal- 
lahad,” apparently with the object of 
soliciting a favorable opinion of it. I 
have an opinion, and here it is: That 
to take these great dreams of the old 
heroic years and to satirize them is a 
pitiful way to fame and money, and 
Llewellyn Powys was quite justified in 
his protest, in the Saturday Review, 
against the desecration that Erskine had 
perpetrated in his “Helen.” 


True, we should have a sense of hu- 
mor. True, such old dreams should be 
vital enough to withstand these ironies. 
Nevertheless, they are part and parcel 
of our racial inheritance in literature and 
should be held beyond profanation. 
“Helen,” “Galahad” and such other 
clever mockeries as Prof. Erskine plans 
will of course be forgotten ere long, but 
meanwhile they spread an inescapable 
taint in the pure airs of poetic reverie. 
It is as though a small boy had scribbled 
a nasty word on the marble pillar of a 
cathedral: the old sacristan Time, will 
rub it out, or, in his immediate default, 
the erasing rain of oblivion. But the 
deed has been done, and by reason of 
“Helen and Galahad” few of us 
will be able to dream of the noble 
Arthurian legend, or the more 
beautiful one of Troy’s tragedy, with- 
out a sneaking intruism of the mephistic 
suggestions of these books. It is true 
that “Galahad” lacks much of the flip- 
pancy that makes “Helen” almost de- 
testable; but in the case of the former 
book the glib and incessant verbal fenc- 
ing between the characters (Prof. Er- 
skine’s way of being wise and witty) re- 
sults in a sense of cheapness almost as 
irritating. ‘ 

Yes, the fine old dreams have been 
cleverly tainted. It now remains for 
Erskine to widen his field a trifle and 
show us what he can do to satirize the 
human concept of Joan of Arc and the 
grave beauty of the tale of the nativity. 


By Georce STERLING 


He will have the whole Age of Cheap- 
ness to back him up. I can see even 
Hollywood coin in sight. 

* * . 


ONG ISLAND is the terminal mo- 
raine of the great glacier of the last 

Ice Age, and on some of its eastern 
beaches one may find beautifully lucid 
quartz crystal, eternal dews that the 
sun and wind of Time have not effaced. 

Thinking of them, I am reminded of 
a remarkable poem that has just reached 
me, “The MHermaphrodite,” by the 
young poet Samuel Tweman. It is from 
The Recluse Press of Athol, Mass., 
which has printed three hundred and 
fifty copies of the small book—in a true 
civilization thirty-five million would be 
required. 

If you expect to find in it any tale of 
erotic aberration or stimulus, you would 
better leave this splendid poem unread. 
It has none of that: it is “only” poetry, 
pure poetry of as marvelous a translu- 
cence as any crystal polished by the sand 
and waves of lonely beaches. Here in- 
deed Mr. Tweman has taken all the 
leveliness and tragedy of the great Past, 
and distilled from them his necklace of 
immutable dews. The poem is coherent 
and mournfully beautiful, and the la- 
ment of the hermaphrodite over the per- 
ished splendor of old years is, as De Cas- 
seres points out in his all-too-brief 
preface, of ‘‘a magic as authentic as Keats 
and a contained and sustained lyrical 
frenzy for the ‘Supreme Loveliness’ 
that sets it apart from all other fads, 
fancies and transparent fakery that are 
yawled and yawped abroad as the ‘ultra 
modern note.’ ”’ 

One can more than echo all that De 
Casseres says in praise of the poem. 
Reading his preface, I feared that it 
must prove extravagant, but the lyric 
outburst in the pages that followed gave 
rest to my apprehensions. Here is an 


unforgettable and almost perfect poem, 
as authentically the work of genius as 
“The Eve of St. Agnes.”” Whether or 
not Mr. Tweman can follow it up with 
others of the same amazing quality I 
do not know. Even if he fail to, his 
fame should be assured by this single tri- 
umph of sheer art and inspiration. No 
reader of “The Hermaphrodite” will 
forget it, for 


“Beautiful was this god and tender, 

Whose football loosed Olympian splen- 
dour, 

Where on the golden hair were set 

Wind flowers for a coronet.” 





LETTER from America’s Sire of 

Song, Edwin Markham, contains 
the interesting news that he is compiling 
for the Wm. H. Wise Company a huge 
anthology of poems, from the time of 
Chaucer to the present. The choice de- 
pends, naturally, on such as make a 
strong appeal to Mr. Markham, and | 
do not know of a better man to make 
the selection, if we are to have a volume 
of poetry,, not of “vital verse.” The 
labor involved in compiling even so lim- 
ited a collection as “Continent’s End” 
has deprived me of all ambition to be 
again an anthologist, but leaves me with 
sympathetic understanding of the vast 
toil involved in such a project as Mr. 
Markham is undertaking. Well, there 
will at least be no resentment among 
the dead! 

Mr. Markham also contemplates the 
publication, in an addition of 1200, of 
his strong and noble poem, “The Ballad 
of the Gallows-Bird,” which appeared 
in the September number of the Ameri- 
can Mercury. If the populace of Mo- 
ronia were not opaque to poetry, an edi- 
tion of twelve million would be none 
too large. As it is—well, let’s discuss 
the identity of Tunney’s next opponent. 
Trifling matters may wait, while such 
worlds swing in the balance. 





I brought the Apes my roses, 
Which did not seem to please: 

Perhaps they wanted spinach, 
Or corn, or garden peas. 





Contributor 


The grey apes scanned my roses 
With grave, pathetic eyes, 

And waiting, | was anxious, 
For oh! the Apes are wise! 


The grey Apes scanned my roses — 
Austere and lachrimose. 

It may be they were puzzled: 
One doesn’t eat a rose. 
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Concerning 


Things Artistic 


By ALINE KISTLER 
San Francisco is interestedly watch- 
ing the growth of the Modern Gal- 
lery which has been established by 
the younger artists in the heart of 
the studio quarter. 
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EOPLE who have not been inside 

the doors of an exhibit for years as 
well as those who frequent the art gal- 
leries are visiting the Modern Gallery 
which opened the first of November in 
Montgomery street with the showings of 
the young artists of modern tendencies. 


The gallery is a gesture seeking under- 
standing and sympathy for the point of 
view of the experimenters in originality. 
Some of the work shown seems to ring 
true artistically. Much seems but an ef- 
fort to reach a vague something of which 
even the artist is not too aware. But 
whatever the true value the work itself 
may prove to have, the exhibitions are in- 
teresting and worth the attention of 
those who would know what the younger 
artists attempt. 

The “ten” whose exhibition opened 
the Gallery are Julius Pommwe, Dorr 
Bothwell, Frank Dunham, Ruth Crav- 
ath, Parker Hall, Marian Trace, Yun, 
Rosalie Maus, Don Works and Ward 
Montague. Montague’s exhibit of 
wrought iron at least has the virtue of 
showing a craft dignified into an art. 


HE decorations of the Mark Hop- 

kins Hotel are holding the attention 
of Western artists at this time, being 
the most outstanding work of the 
autumn in San Francisco. 

Maynard Dixon and Frank Van 
Sloun worked shoulder to shoulder in 
the murals for the ballroom and, in the 
successful execution of their commission, 
they have probably done more for the 
cause of Western artists in the West 
than all the broadcasting of art propa- 
ganda and other attempts to stimulate 
interest in local workers of the past year. 
They have produced nine colorful decor- 
ations that have sacrificed nothing in de- 
sign or treatment to the limitations of 
historic and mythological material. This 
ballroom is undoubtedly one of the art 
accomplishments of San Francisco. A 
triumph of San Francisco artists. 

Girard Hale has painted a five foot 
decoration for the reception salon for 
women’s groups in the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel. It is an over-mantel piece done 


in the French manner of which Hale is 
master. 

The small dining room of the Hotel 
was decorated by Marian Hartwell and 
her class in design. The patio and en- 
trance architectural sculpture is the work 
of Edgar Walter. Truly the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel is in a measure carrying 
out the traditions of its site. 


OTTARDO PIAZZONI is at 
work on a deccrative panel for the 
office of Dr. William S. Porter of Oak- 
land. He recently finished the decor- 
ation of the theater at the Agnew State 
Hospital. There, using warm tones in 
opposition to a cool twilight blue in the 
dome, he has effectively accentuated the 
beauty of De Mari’s architectural design. 


HE exhibited work of students in 

the classes of Anita and Robert Hest- 
wood at Sonora has attracted attention 
to the teaching methods by these young 
artists. Laying stress on individual de- 
velopment, the Hestwoods have been able 
to develop the high school pupil’s imag- 
ination and expression without resorting 
to that which is stereotyped. The result 
is that these adolescents are doing work 
that in no way seemed out of place in 
the Gallerie Beaux Arts when it was ex- 
hibited there last month. 


HE first comprehensive collection of 

drawings by Diego Rivera, Mexican 
modernist, to come to the United States 
is scheduled for the Beaux Arts Club in 
Maiden Lane, November 17 to Decem- 
ber 1, coming to San Francisco from the 
showing in Haviland Hall at the Uni- 
versity of California. Rivera has been in 
the artistic limelight recently. San Fran- 
cisco artists have gone to Mexico City to 
study with him. Art patrons have bought 
his work. And his place in art history 
has been speculated upon. 

Albert Bender, the art patron, has 
placed a Rivera painting in the Califor- 
nia Palace of the Legion of Honor and 
given a series of ten drawings by Rivera 
to the California School of Fine Arts. 


OMING aat this time when discus- 
sion and speculation on modernism 
is stimulated by the opening of the Mod- 
ern Gallery, Prof. Mathurin Dondo’s 
lecture on “Modern Art” at the Beaux 
Arts, December 7th, will undoubtedly 
be well attended. Most of us are eager 
to “know what it is all about.” 


CHILLE and Alberti Angeli, Ital- 
ian mural painters brought here to 
decorate the W. H. Crocker home, are 
staying in’San Francisco to decorate the 
library in the William Clarkson Ant- 


werp home in Burlingame. 


UNNAR WIDFORSS, the Swed- 
ish artist, has been working in Mon- 
terey from where he sends some charac- 
teristically crisp paintings, now at S. & 


G. Gumps. 
ENE KLAOSS is exhibiting drawings, 


water colors and etchings at the 
Gump graphic art galleries the last two 
weeks in November. This showing will 
be followed by the work of Ruth Armer, 
which will hang until December 20th. 


F DECIDED interest to students 

and those seeking an understanding 
of art trends was the Gump showing of 
moderns during October. There were 
representative etchings and lithographs 
by Matisse, Kent, Maillol, Janso, Biddle 
and Picasso. 


ET US hope that the Players Guild 
Theater will retrieve its reputation 
with the production of O’Neill’s “The 
Great God Brown.” It would be a pity 
and a shame to give that masterful play 
amateurish treatment given “Polly” this 
past month. Truly San Francisco audi- 
ences are gracious for when we woke up 
in the middle of the third act of “Polly” 
most of the audience was still there. 


.— exhibition of John Winkler’s 
etchings at the Vicery, Atkins & Tor- 
rey print rooms, the first part of Novem- 
ber, was well attended and rightly so. 
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Annette Rosenshine at her work 





A NEW SAN FRANCISCO ARTIST 


AND HER WORK 
(Continued from Page 383) 


San Francisco to become a practicing 
psycho-analyst here. But in spite of het 
success in this field, the old creative im- 
pulses refused to be silenced. During 
another visit to Paris, three years ago, 
she found herself “playing” with clay 
and plasticene. The results amazed both 
herself and her friends. 

“One day after fooling carelessly with 
a piece of plasticene, I realized that I 
had made an excellent though satirical 
likeness of a friend with whom I had 
just had lunch. It was done spontan- 
eously and wtihout effort. After that I 
couldn’t leave the clay alone. I did more 
portraits of certain personalities as I 
saw them and at first I was almost afraid 
to show them—they didn’t merely pic- 
ture the outer man or woman. Some of 
the subjects were delighted, others 
slightly wounded, but all were inter- 
ested. The more intelligent and sophis- 
ticated people liked them. Grotesques, 
masks, all the other things followed. 
Now I know what I want to do and 
I am doing it. I have found my work 
at last, and it doesn’t matter much what 
people think of it.” 

But judging from the publicity that 
has followed her exhibitions, they are 
thinking a great deal. 


LILLIAN SyMEs. 
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Elwood M. Paynes 


PARALTA STUDIOS 





Finest Studios in the country devoted 


exclusively to the making ot 


DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITS 
San Francisco 
466 Geary St. 


NAVINI UNUUCUUTURU TAA 


in “Movieland” 





Los Angeles 
551 So. Broadway 


——_____ 
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a Reviewing DoctorDoolittle’s Cara- 

van, published by Stokes and written 
by Hugh Lofting, we felt there is no bet- 
ter description than the quotation from 
Hugh Walpole of which we take the 
liberty of quoting in full: “Without be- 
ing at all an undue praiser of times past, 
one can say without hesitation that until 
the appearance of Hugh Lofting, the 
successor of Miss Yonge, Mrs. Ewing 
Mrs. Gatty and Lewis Carroll had not 
appeared .... This book is a work of 
genius. There is poetry here and fantasy 
and humor, a little pathos but, above all, 
a number of creations in whose existence 
everybody must believe whether they be 
children four or old men of ninety or 
prosperous bankers of forty-five. I don’t 
know how Mr. Lofting has done it; I 
don’t suppose that he knows himself. 
There it is the first real children’s classic 
since Alice.” 


The book sells for $2.50 





EVERY ONE TO HIS LIKES 

HERE is no question but that DRY 

MARTINI by John Thomas and 
issued by Doran all for $2.50 net will 
have a good edition for the publishers. 
We say this knowing full well the read- 
ing public. The book is light and airy 
as is told on the flyleaf but it is heavy 
with its sophistication, with its lusts of 
the flesh. There is nothing really to 
retain from the book except a memory 
of dashing “affairs” which become even 
sordid to the reader because of their fre- 
quency within the book. There doesn’t 
seem to be a moral person in the book 
. . » but then perhaps we are a bit fed 
up with the “immoral” subjects in the 
books now-days. There is one thing 
worth mentioning and that is Willough- 
by Quimby’s utter foolishness; the tea- 
time of life which he would rather sub- 
stitute for rare wines. Of course there 
must be something worth while else 
Doran would not have published it. It’s 
worth a look to keep up. 


DRY MARTINI, by John Thomas. 
George Doran. $2.50. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SALLY 
“Elizabeth” has turned aside from 
“Her German Garden” to give us “An 
Introduction to Sally.” We are very 
glad to meet Sally, for she is a bewitch- 
ing bit of femininity. Not an “old- 
fashioned” girl, and yet not a “modern 
girl,” at least not in the generally ac- 
cepted sense. “Sally was the most beau- 
tiful girl in the world . . . so beautiful 
that her father kept her hidden up to 
the very hour of her marriage . . . so 
beautiful that her husband kept her 
locked up on their honeymoon.” Sally 
was not a flirt, but she was always stir- 
ring up a furore of admiration in the 
hearts of the masculine world. Sally 
wanted to live simply, she wanted to 
possess a simple home, to be worshipped 
by her husband and now and then to 
have a baby. But Sally’s unusual love- 
liness and simple charm make the matter 
of a quiet uneventful life a very diffi- 
cult thing to realize. Wherever she 
goes, whomsoever she meets— a duke, a 
millionaire, a marquis, a preacher—the 
result is ever the same, they become en- 
meshed in the webs of her irresistible 
charm.” Never has “Elizabeth” created 
a character more amusing, more delight- 
ful, more adorable, than Sally, who 
eventually got what she wanted. 

The hilarious and mischievous story 
of her wooing, marriage, education, ab- 
duction, and triumph is wise and witty 
and gay—“Elizabeth” at her captivating 
best.” 

INTRODUCTION TO SALLY, 

by “Elizabeth.” Doubleday, Page & 

Company. $2.50. 





I WANT TO BE A LADY 

Certain books ought not to be review- 
ed and certain books ought not to be 
read. Whether one reviews for pleasure 
and reads for profit or the reverse, Max- 
imillian Foster’s latest contribution to 
the tedium of existence comes under 
both categories admirably. 

Somewhere along in Mr. Beer’s 
Mauve De Code this tale of Judy Cos- 
well, who, as the title indicates, was 
amouress of culture and all that sort of 
thing, would have given no little de- 
light to those none too exacting readers 
who made their appearance at the book 
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riters 


shops asking for “a little reading mat- 
ter, something light and wholesome.” 
But today the Saga of Judy commencing 
with her religious perusal of the fashion 
catalogs of the Messrs. Sears Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward, etc., and ending 
with her redemption of Rend Farlow, 
the town loafer, fails under the most 
conscientious of “Pathos of Distance” 
moods to elicit either a thrill or a tear. 
I WANT TO BE A LADY. By 
Maximilian Foster. J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia. $2.00. 





UFFIELD must be interested in 

the wild stories of rough country. 
Green Gold of Yucatan by Gregory Ma- 
son is a fair example of an American 
engineer’s life in Central America while 
on a hunt for a trace of “our ancestors.” 
Of course there is love, mystery and 
plenty of intrigue right in the sinister 
ruins of an ancient civilization. It is a 
book with perhaps more truth as a back- 
ground than the reader may suspect. It 
sells for $2.00. 





E ARE all somewhat Children, es- 

pecially is this so when windows 
take on green-and reds, and snows and 
Santa Claus holds sway in every depart- 
ment store basement. We remember... 
remember at this time of the year many 
things which have made our impressions 
in childhood and we linger over the book 
shelves, fingered those old volumes, new 
through recent printing, but old in years 
and some how we like to compare The 
Oz books, Dot and Tot in Merryland, 
etc. with what is on the counter for the 
boys and girls today. Two books on our 
desk which please that inner sense of 
childhood ; one Four Times upon a Time 
by Margaret Baker and illustrated by 
the author. The book is comprised of 
four short stories, delightful in their 
narration and most attractively gotten 
up. The first story, THE THREE 
OLD WIVES, is printed on Red, the 
next on Blue and then comes Yellow and 
then Green. It is a treat for the eyes as 
well as food for the child. A gift of this 
book to the youngster is well worth 
while. Duffield and Company publish it, 


but there is no price given. 
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The other story is a classic; “THE 
KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER” 
written by John Ruskin when he was but 
22 years old and in the year 1841. Child- 
hood was the same then as now for we 
are certain every child who reads or has 
read the story of the two “black” 
brothers will find untold pleasure in it. 
The good little brother, with the help 
of the South Wind, Esquire, was be- 
friended by the King of the Golden 
River and this led him into Treasure 
Valley. The book is fascinatingly illus- 
trated and is one of The Little Library. 
Macmillan publishes the volume. 





THE AVENGER 

If you are bored with the welter and 
slang of modern novels, those that teem 
with sex slush; if you want to read 
something that is wholesome and enter- 
taining, something that is well written, 
read The Avenger by John Goodwin. 
The story opens upon the unjust con- 
viction and sentenec to prison of Robert 
Masterton, a young Englishman of 
splendid character and appearance. His 
conviction has been brought about by a 
band of criminals, directed by Jim Mul- 
holland, a barrister of unusual foresight, 
courage and shrewdness. It is the old, 
old story of scheming, of intrigue, of 
daring, and all for the purpose of win- 
ning the hand of a beautiful and wealthy 
young woman. Cynthia Knollys has al- 
ready given her heart to Robert Master- 
ton, but the evidence at his trial is so 
overwhelmingly against him that she is 
convinced against her will that he is 
guilty of the crime of which he is ac- 
cused—that of being a traitor to his 
country. Robert Masterton is sent to 
the state penitentiary for a term of 
twelve years, and a few weeks later Mul- 
holland succeeds in his plans to marry 
Cynthia Knollys. However, in keeping 
with the old adage “when rogues fall 
out,” dissension has already set in 
among the schemers. Fenne, one of the 
tools at Mulholland’s bidding is hound- 
ing the latter for money. Mulholland 
refuses and goes ahead with his mar- 
riage. In the meantime the ever vigilant 
eye of Scotland Yard has been taking 
impressions from the beginning . . . but 
we do not wish to spoil the story. You 
will be thrillingly entertained from the 
first to the last page. 

THE AVENGER. John Goodwin. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 





IOWA INTERIORS 


“Folks We All Know” might have 
been a fitting title for Ruth Suckow’s 
Iowa Interiors, a collection of short 
stories giving intimate glimpses of life 
as seen by the author in her varied con- 
tacts with Middle West communities. 
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While the stories and the characters are 
ostensibly those of Iowa, each is typical 
of any American rural community; in 
each one always finds a familiar bit of 
human interest linking the story to 
one’s own experience. 

In the telling of her tales Ruth 
Suckow has a direst simplicity, a visual- 
izing descriptive sense that raises her 
work to the level of the artist: it is 
literature as distinguished from literary 
work. 

IOWA INTERIORS. 

Knopf, New York. $2.00. 


Alfred A. 





THE BLOOD OF KINGS 


In a torrential flow of exciting adven- 
ture Reginald Wright Kauffman— 
Kauffman, by the way, is a capital story 
teller at all times—with the Blood of 
Kings carries his readers straight from 
the Battery in New York right into the 
midst of the tottering court of a small 
Old World principality. Here the hero, 
Billy Copperwaite, a gilded New York 
youth, pursues a Princess Royal, be- 
comes the center of political intrigue, 
and finds himself suddenly plunged into 
the most amazing situations. But, with 
true American pluck, Billy extricates 
himself, rescues the ravishing princess, 
who in turn, becomes Mrs. Billy with 
a promptness most un-princess-like, and 
incidentally helps to establish a new re- 
public. A most readable yarn. 


THE BLOOD OF KINGS. Dutf- 
field Company, New York. Price 
$2.00. 





FOUR TIMES ONCE UPON A 


TIME 


An attractive book for little folk. It 
begins: 


Come then, hither your wishes bring, 
Colored bright as a beetle’s wing ; 

See, I will draw them through my hand, 
Spinning them fine as a cobweb strand, 
Spinning them, light as the trailing mist, 
With the scents of meadows the sun has 


kissed, 

With the song of the wind as he hur- 
ries by, 

And the gold that glows in the evening 
sky ; 


Spinning a thread so strong, so frail, 
There is naught it can be but a fairy 
tale. 


Clear through to the end it carries 
the air af magic; the goblins and the 
broomstick, the witches and their mys- 
terious powers. 

Done in yellow, green, blue and red, 
cleverly illustrated with silhouettes in 
black. 
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FOUR TIMES ONCE UPON A 
TIME. By Margaret Baker, with 
pictures by Mary Baker. Duffield & 
Company. 





HISTORY OF MUSIC 
HERE has just come a book to our 
table, Franz Liszt, by Guy De Pour- 
tales and a most worthy and unusual book 
it is. A wonderful man was Liszt, not 
merely the Don Juan who filled all 
Europe with the noise of his passions, 
but rather one whose heights of enthusi- 
asm, whose love of life, and whose in- 
tellectual generosity found their expres- 
sion in every contact with the world. 
A life of outward glamour and inward 
pain... the life of a genius who touches 
intimately those of the musical circles of 
Europe. 

FRANZ LISZT by Guy De Pour- 
tales, Henry Holt. $2.50. 





HANDBOOK FOR CALIFOR. 

NIANS is a small brown book, pub- 
lished by Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company and is written by Gertrude 
Mott. It is the proper pronunciation 
of our California names, upon many of 
which even native sons and daughters 
need definite education, not mentioning 
those who have adopted our state as 
their own. 





POETRY 


E WANT to mention first that 

which is Western, which g’ ‘es the 
stir to the heart and creates the odor of 
pine and fur by its very description. 
“Songs and Scenes from Rich Sierras 
by Foster Haywood, published by Harr 
Wagner Co., is the book which not only 
does this by its fresh poetry, clean and 
clear as a mountain stream, but it is il- 
lustrated by most elegant photographs 
of those very spots of the West which 
have inspired the songs. It is a book 
which will make a lovely gift for an 
Easterner from a Westerner as well as a 
token of brotherly devotion, from a 
Westerner to a Westerner. Do not pur- 
chase without at least seeing this delight- 
ful book. It is only $2.00. 

In mentioning this publication of 
Harr Wagner’s we can not pass up “In 
Praise of the Sun.”” This is another de- 
lightful book of poetry by Constantinos 
Harpending Pavellas. This young Greek 
poet has done something lovely in this 
book. It is so filled with beauty that we 
are unable to quote any one poem as be- 
ing the best. Yes, it is of the West... 
why shouldn’t it be, the title is “In 
Praise of the Sun” and do we of the 
West not have more sun than elsewhere? 


The book is also $2.00. 
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An Almanac of the Renaissance 


By Mrs. CraupE HAMILTON MITCHELL 





Weather Forecast 





The god Saturn reigned over harvest and Fall 
And Mars hovered round for the Byzantines call, 
Venus defenseless awaited the Moors 

While Neptune brought classics to Italy’s shore. 


Facts- 





The earliest known almanac was dated 1200 years B. C. 

It was written on papyrus paper in Egypt at the time of 
Rameses the Great. 

Italy was the original home of the Renaissance. 

The first great leader was St. Francis of Assisi. 

During the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
art had the patronage of the Popes and the powerful Medici 
family. 

Four great names are associated with the Renaissance: 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael Sanzio and 
Antonio Correggio. 





Remedies—— 


If you want an alabaster skin use Pompain cream 
And henna will make you a Titian dream. 

The fount of St. Peter’s will make you pure 
While figs of Palermo your ailments will cure. 


—Materials—— 


The Ten Commandments were written upon tablets 
of stone. 

The Laws of Solon were inscribed on wooden planks 
about 594 B. C. 

Goat skin, dressed on one side, preceded parchment. 

Papyrus made into rolls from the pressed pith of a species 
of reed was used 3600 B. C. The sheets seldom exceeded 
15 inches in width. iv 

Paper was invented by the Chinese at an early unknown 
date. The first paper mill was erected in Fabriano, Italy, 
in 1150. 

The Book of the Dead is the earliest Egyptian literature 
other than the inscriptions found on the tombs. 

Printing was invented in 1350. 

The first printing was made from engraved blocks of wood. 


— —Great Influences of Art——— 


The Egyptians, Greeks and Romans 
Gave their part to classic art 

While the Byzantines mighty foeman 
Brought to Italy the Renaissance start. 


Michael Angelo and da Vinci artists of old 

With Raphael and Correggio won fame quite untold 
Bottichelli and del Sarto of panel renown 

Dwelt with Pesselino and Pietro in the old Arno town. 


Donatello and Bernadino both chisseled with care 
While Cellini and Ghiberti their honors did share 
Walnut, pine, cypress and oak 

Made the famous cassoni of Romanesque folk. 


The Medici family, Cosimo and all 

Answered with Leo when artists did call 
Andrae Palladeo with the Duke of Milan 
Spent fortunes in aiding the painters and clan. 


Questionnaires—— 





A little Roman boy asked Leo if there were such things 
as men angels in heaven. Certainly my boy, Leo replied. 

But I never saw an angel with whiskers in a picture, the 
child replied. 

Oh well, you must remember that it is only by a very 
close shave that man ever gets into heaven. 

What is the matter little one, asked Fra Lippo Lippi of 
a small boy crying on the steps of the Baptistry. The child 
cried on. Come, come, never mind, and the kind man patted 
him on the head. I didn’t mind, wept the boy, and that is the 
reason I got licked. 

Manager of the Coliseum: Where is that sign: Not to 
be used except in case of fire. 

A Gladiator: It is nailed up over the coal bin. 

Don’t express your opinions, send them by the Lombardic 
Limited. 





Antique Chairs of Fame—— 


The famous old chair of St. Peter’s, Rome, is said to be 
the oldest piece of wooden furniture in existence. It is an 
example of the Byzantine, inlaid with gold and ivory in an 
intricate and beautiful design. 

The coronation chair in Westminster, London, has been 
used by a long line of monarchs, Edward Plantaganet being 
the first to occupy it. It is the work of a Florentine artist. 
Beneath the seat and supported by two lions is a rough hewn 
stone which has the tradition of being the identical stone used 
by Jacob as a pillow at Bethel. 

One of the most expensive chairs in the world is an arm 
chair used by the Shah of Persia. It is of solid gold inlaid 
with precious stones and worth a fabulous sum. 

Another valuable chair belongs to the Pope. It is of solid 
silver and cost one hundred thousand dollars. 


Works of Art 








Giotto gave the Campanile with Pisano’s aid 

And the Leaning Tower of Pisa for centuries has stayed 
The bronze Perseus was Cellinis gift to fame 

While the doors of the Baptistry gave Ghiberti his name. 


Brunellesco, Bramante and Pallade all three 

Left churches and palaces for you and for me. 
St. Mark’s and St. Peter’s of Venice and Rome, 
Are splendid and massive from columns to dome. 





Items of Interest 





At the time of the Italian Renaissance Columbus was 
making his first survey of the new world. How do you know 
that the world is not square, he was asked? Because I have 
had too many dealings with it, he replied. 

Why do children like Italy? Because it is the home of 


, (Continued on Page 404) 
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DROP BUNDLES HERE 
(Continued from Page 375) 


phone rang and she leapt to answer it. 
“Hello! Hello!—Oh—” her voice fell. 
“‘Hennessey’s French Hand Laundry... 
Yes, lady—” it was hard to summon the 
honey and cream to her tone— “of 
course you want your monogramed nap- 
kins for tomorrow! Will you kindly 
please hold the line while I look it up?” 
She sat with drooping head for a long 
moment and forced the rising inflection 
of reassurance. “Yes, ma’am—pos-er- 
tive-ly! It’s on the wagon!” 

The telephone did not ring again. At 
nine o’clock the faithful canary, after 
cheeping in vain for his cover, put his 
head under his wing and deserted her 
for the poppy fields. A thick and un- 
pleasant scum had formed over the cold 
chocolate and she had turned the alarm 
clock’s face to the wall. She had pulled 
her shabby coat over the thin borrowed 
dress and sat shivering on her stool, but 
now she slammed the window down. 


“One Merry Christmas Eve, I'll say,” 
she said bitterly, facing her freshly col- 
ored relatives, and something in their 
smiling complacency made her sick rage 
boil over. “All right—grin!” she cried 
venomously, flying at them in a little 
burst of fury. “You're a fine fam’ly for 
a person to tie to in trouble! All you 
care about is your tobacco and pies and 
soft drinks and shoes and baby food.” 
She was rather like an angry kitten, spit- 
ting and growling and scratching in her 
mock heroic passion as she clawed and 
tore at the paper and cardboard. “I’ll 
teach you to laugh at a person in terrible 
trouble!” The genial father, the beam- 
ing mother, the pretty sister and her 
suitor, the small brother and the baby 
hung in tatters from their places and 
she was gasping and spent with her emo- 
tion. 

Suddenly she dropped to her knees be- 
side the sagging bed couch and began to 
cry. “Now I got nobody,” she sobbed. 
“Nobody ... anywhere . .. and it’s 
Christmas, and that’s the worst time in 
the whole calendar not to have any- 
body!” A grave new thought delineated 
itself on her small pinched face and she 
began to speak shyly and earnestly, drop- 
ping her voice to a whisper on her 
parentheses. 

“Now I lay me down to sleep—” 
(only I won't sleep a wink, I’m that 
scared about him!) “J pray the Lora 
my soul to keep—” (but you just never 
mind about me, Gawd— just put all 
your time on that poor simp of mine to- 
night, will you?) “Jf I should die be- 
fore I wake—” (Say, I guess maybe then 
he’d be sorry he ditched me like this!) 
“I pray the Lord my soul to take—” 
(but if it’s all the same to you, please 
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don’t call my number just yet, ‘cause 
that boy sure does need me!”’). 

She got to her feet then, and wrapped 
the gay woolen scarf about her throat 
and climbed up on her stool again, open- 
ing the window, leaning her elbows on 
the shelf, propping her stubborn chin 
on her clenched hands; waiting. It 
needed only the searching, desolate music 
of the long night vigil in “Butterfly.” 


ERCIFULY, she dozed a little, and 
she lost all consciousness of time. 
It was long after midnight when a shot 
shattered the cold silence; there was an- 
other, ,and then four sounded in rapid 
succession. She heard running feet, and 
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The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income-—fire, marine and auto- 


mobile-in Pacific Coast States 
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Distinctive “(Dinnerware 


PLACE PLATES AND ART LAMPS 
CHINA, GLASS, IVORY, GIFT NOVELTIES 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO ORDER 


OLD DINNER SETS 
Regilded, Repaired, Remodeled 


LESSONS GIVEN IN PAINTING 
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she leaned far out to peer into the dark- 
ness, sick certainty of doom in her heart. 
It was no surprise, but rather a tragic 
justification of her black terrors when 
the street light showed the boy, crouch- 
ing and cringing against the wall, run- 
ning toward her. 
“Quick!” she called 
“Round to the door!” 
But he had never been round to the 
door, and the window spelled sanctuary, 
and he dived for it. The window was 
small, and the youth from Lucyville was 
large, but he wriggled desperately, and 
she pulled and tugged until he fell 


(Continued on Page 410) 


out sharply. 
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What is Your Name? 


Thus there are “Prince,” “Duke,” 
“Dukes” (in its original application, a 
leader or chief from “ducere” to lead) ; 
“Baron,” “Bishop,” “Cardinal,” “Earl,” 
“Farle.” 


At the King’s court or in a great 
medieval castle the lord was surrounded 
by a great entourage of noblemen, al- 
most every one holding some office con- 
nected with the large establishment that 
sometimes housed as many souls as would 
make a small village. Among them was 
the “Marshall” (Old French’ “mare- 
schal”), an officer charged with the 
arrangement of ceremonies; “Squire,” 
“Squires” (Latin ‘“‘scutarius,” shield 
bearer) shield or armor bearer, attend- 
_ant upon a knight) ; “Knight” (German 
“knecht”) soldier of very high rank at- 
tendant upon his lord) ; “Steward” (Ger- 
man and “Stuart” (guardian-or keeper, 
originally one who looked after farm 
animals) had many applications, high 
and low. The “Chambers,” “Chamber- 
lain,” “Chalmers,” were admitted to the 
privacy of his lord’s chamber and held 
his greatest confidence. 

“Ewer,” the man who had charge of 
the water supply of a castle or village. 

“Yeoman” originally the possessor of 
a small portion of land and later, a sol- 
dier attendant upon a knight. 

“Page,” a youth attendant upon a no- 
bleman; “Paget,” a little page. “Le 
Page” French for “the pagé¢.” 

The “Porter” (post or gate) origin- 
ally stood at the postern gate of the 
castle or fortress, carefully watching 
that no one of hostile intention was al- 
lowed to enter. 

“Chancellor” (Latin “cancelarius” ) 
was custodian of the records and also 
looked after the altar or chancel in the 
chapel or church. 

“Sargent,” “Sargeant,” “Sergeant” 
(Latin ‘serviens’) originally a servant, 
later an officer answering nearly to the 
modern bailiff. 

“Shreve,” “Shreeve” has an interest- 
ing development. It comes from “Sher- 
iff,” shire reeve; shire, a portion of the 
kingdom under the supervision of an 
earl, “reeve,” an officer. This was con- 
tracted to “Shreeve.”’ 

“Sizer” a contraction of “Assizer,” 
he whom the king commissioned to hold 
court (Latin ‘assidere,’ to sit by), orig- 
inally one who fixed weights and 
measures. 

“Juster,” “Jewster” (Latin ‘justus’) 
one duly commissioned to hold court. 

“Keeler” (Dan. and Ger. ‘kiel’ of a 
ship) one who calked ships. 


By Mrs. Frank K. Mott 
(Continued From Last Month) 


“Rinder,” “Render” (Latin ‘rendere,’ 
to give) to extract lard from fatty ani- 
mal substances, formerly called the 
renderer. “Cheater,” originally Es- 
cheater (Fr. ‘eschevir,’ to fall to the lot 
of) the officer who attended to the lands 
which reverted to the lord of the fee 
through extinction of the blood of the 
tenant. 

“Bannister,” “Ballister,” “Balestier” 
from the French meaning crossbow man. 

“Bailey,” “Baillie” from bailiff, a 
sheriff's deputy appointed to make ar- 
rests, collect fines and summon juries. 

A “judge,” “Justice” was often called 
a “Dempster” from the Anglo-Saxon, he 
who pronounced doom upon a criminal. 

“Lardner” (Latin ‘larda,’ lard or 
fat) the man in charge of the castle’s 
larder, the provisioner. 

“Biddle,” “Beadell, “Beadle” etc. 
(Anglo-Saxon ‘beodan,’ to bid, to pro- 
claim) a messenger or crier of the court. 

“Faulkner,” “Falkner,” “Falconer,” 
(Old French ‘faulcon’) one who trains 
hawks for taking wild fowl or follows 
the sport of fowling with hawks. 

“Cryer,” “Creyer,” one who gives 
public notice by verbal proclamation. 
Allied to this office is the “Bellman,” 
who pronounced his presence by the 
ringing of a bell when giving public 
notice in the street. 

“Fenner,” “Venner” (Latin ‘venari’ 
to hunt), the one who presided over the 
hunting arrangements, especially the 
deer hunt. 

“Waite,” “Wait,” “Whaite” was the 
medieval name for what we now call a 


policeman, for to wait meant to watch, 


to guard (Old High German ‘wahta’ a 
guard). 

The “Hornblow” was the man who 
accompanied the hunters and blew the 
horn. 

“Parsons,” ‘Priests,’ ‘“Priestmans” 
need not to be enlarged upon, for they 
convey their own interpretation. 

“Rider,” “Ryder” traversed the for- 
ests to protect them from lawlessness o1 
destruction of every sort. 

“Crozier,” “Crosier,” the man who 
bore the official staff of the archbishop 
(Old French, ‘croce,’ cross). 

The raison d’etre of the “Forester,” 
“Forster,” “Foster” is not hard to seek 
(Old French ‘foresta,’ a wood). 

The “Warners” gave the notice of 
possible danger or the presence of game. 

“Armitage,” the dwelling place of a 
hermit so commonly found in the 
Middle Ages, (Latin ‘eremita,’ literally 
a dweller in a desert). 


“Furbers,” “Furbishers,” ‘Frobish- 
ers,” furbished, cleaned and polished the 
knight’s armor, especially the habergeon 
which covered him from neck to middle 
and was formed of iron meshes (Old 
French ‘fourbir,” to scour). 

The “Bannerman” bore the military 
ensign, the standard of a prince or state, 
formerly also called a ‘banneret.’ He 
was of the class next below a baron and 
entitled to bear a banner, an office of 
the greatest distinction and importance 
in the medieval days, (French ‘ban- 
niere’ a standard). 


CHAPTER VIII 
MepievaL Customs 


The “Pageant” had a very important 
place in the recreational life of the peo- 
ple of those early medieval days. Then 
as now there existed that innate love 
of the human to don strange apparel 
and temporarily enact a role not his own. 

These spectacles were very showy, 
usually for the entertainment of a dis- 
tinguished personage or the public in 
general, and attended by much pomp 
and ceremony. Its derivation is from 
the Middle English ‘page’ the stage or 
scaffold on which Mystery Plays were 
enacted. 

The great pageant plays and spec- 
tacles had many keen partakers and fre- 
quently the temporary role enacted fast- 
ened its name upon the actor. There 
were “Pope,” “Abbott,” “Bishop,” 
“Lord,” always favorite roles. 


The Mystery Play supplied such 
names as “David,” “Solomon,” “Adam,” 
with its derivatives “Adams,” “Adam- 
son,” “Addison,” “Ade,” “Atkinson,” 
“Aitken,” etc. “Matthew” brought 
about ‘“Matthewson,” “Mayhew,” 
“Mayo.” “Phillip” supplied “Phillips,” 
“Phelps,” “Phipps.” Then there was 
“Eve” or “Eva’’; “Matthias,” “Noah,” 
which later became “Noyes”; “Ely” 
from “Elias”; “Job” whence “Jobson” ; 
“Benjamin” whence “Bennett” and 
“Benson.” 

Even the character of the “Christ” 
was fastened upon its enactor. Some 
claim “Christie” is its diminutive, oth- 
ers as the derivative of “Christopher.” 
“Saint” and Martyr” had a similar 
origin. 

The wandering minstrels carried the 
romance tales from court to court and 
country to country, none being heard 
with greater pleasure in merrie Eng- 
land than those relating to the exploits 
of the characters of King Arthur’s 
Round Table. So there came to be the 
“Percivals,” “Kays,” “Vivians,” “Iz- 
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zards” (from Isolt), “Ives” from 
whence “Iverson,” “Ivison,” “Ivett,” 
(the son and little one of Ives), prob- 
ably derived from “Yvaine.” 

The story of “Roland” also gave oc- 
casion for various appellations, “Roland” 
became “Rowe,” “Rowland”; while 
“Oliver” has remained intact. “Ames” 
comes from an old French epic. 

The feast-days supplied such names 
as “Halliday” from holy day. “Tiffany” 
a contraction of Epiphany; “Pancoast” 
and “Pankhurst” from  Pentacost. 
“Noel” and “Nowell” from the French 
word for Christmas, “noel.” “Yule” 
(Anglo-Saxon for Christmas) is some- 
what rarer, (‘gylan,’ to make merry). 
“Easter” is of common occurrence, from 
Icelandic “austr” denoting dawn. 


The seasons bestowed the names 
“Spring,” “Summer,” “ Summers,” 
“Somers,” “Winter” and “Winters”; 


while the months “January,” “March” 
have representation, and “Munday” and 
“Sunday” are with us yet, Monday 
also was converted into “Mundy.” 


The Crusaders, upon returning from 
the Holy Land, adopted such names as 
“Baptist” ; the sacred water of the “Jor- 
dan” having been transported in a 
leathern bottle. “Jordan” thus became 
a favorite name also, gradually con- 
tracted into “Judd,” “Judkin” (little 
Judd), “Judson” (son of Judd), and 
“Jordanson.” 

“Ellis” is a derivative of “Elias.” 
“Emanuel,” “Gabriel,” and “Michael” 
were primarily used as Christian names, 
gradually merging, however, into sur- 
names. 

There are still to be found some 
“Heavens,” “Angells,” ‘“Devills” and 
“Devilles”’ (from whence “Dibble” in 
all probability), and “Pilgrims,” while 
the legend of St. George has supplied 
“Dragon”; which recalls “Griffin” mod- 
ified to “Griffith” and “Griffiths,” a 
monster of the medieval fairy tales that 
drove terror to the heart of the listener. 


The anchorite whose religious zeal, 
during the Middle Ages, prompted him 
to withdraw from the society of men, 
thinking this isolation to be pleasing in 
the sight of God, provided such names 
as “Ankrett,” “Anchor” and “Anker.” 


The man dwelling in the vicinity of 
a precentory of the Knights Templar, 
felt exalted and thrilled in calling him- 
self ‘““Temple” or “Templeman.” 

The Crusaders also brought back 
with them names drawn from the heath- 
ens whom they had encountered in 
battling for the tomb of Christ. The out- 
standing one among the Saracens was 
the “Soldan,”’ who gave occasion for the 
names “Soltan,” “Soden” and possibly 
“Sowden.” 

Mahomet (in Middle English pro- 
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nounced Mau met) was remembered by 
such appellations as “Mawman,” “Mem- 
mett” and “Memmott.” 

“Sarcon” is probably from “Saracen.” 


In the Middle English days the shops 
in the towns were not numbered as to- 
day, but instead, the shop-keeper dis- 
played a sign swinging before his shop 
or else a picture of the goods in which 
he dealt. Soon he began to be called 
“Swann” if his sign displayed that bird, 
and in this manner others received such 
surnames as “Ramm,” “Roebuck,” 
“Stagg,” “Raven,” “Arrow,” “Bell,” 
“Crowne or “Crown,” “Spurr” etc. The 
familiar name of “Rothschild” had its 
origin in just this way, for over Nathan 
Rothschild’s shop in Frankfort hung a 
sign bearing a red shield upon it 
(“roth” red; “Schild,” shield). 

Churchmen came to bear such ecclesi- 
astical surnames as “Monk,” “Parsons,” 
“Vickers” or “Vicars” and “Reeve.” 

The famous Canterbury Pilgrims, 
who have entertained so many genera- 
tions of readers, must not be forgotten. 
Some of the names which were applied 
to the various personages accompanying 
this group of wayfarers, have already 
been mentioned; however, there are a 
few that may be of interest. The 
“Franklin” (freeholder), the “Nunn,” 
the “Freyer” or “Friar” (head of a 
friary or priests’ chapter house) ; “Sum- 
ner” (summoner); “Shipman” and 
“Marner” (mariner). 


From mine host of the famous Ta- 
bard Inn where the Pilgrims halted, and 
who later accompanied them on their 
pilgrimage to Canterbury, gave rise to 
the names “Inman,” “Hostler” and 
“ ” 

Hustler. 


Another character who has come 
down in history as ‘“‘Cannon” and 
“Shannon” was the “Canon” of the 
merry company, with “his well-trimmed 
beard and capped brow ” 

The long list of early appellations has 
been but slightly skimmed, many yet re- 
maining that stir the imagination and 
arouse the interest of him who enjoys 
the curiosities of nomenclature. 
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Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal comfort and 
surroundings to make a stay 
enjoyable 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 
3.50 to 5.00 
6.00 to 8.00 


220 rooms with bath 
160 rooms with bath 


Double, $4.00 up 
Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 


The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 
Please write for Booklet 


RANCHO GOLF CLUB 
available to all guests 


HAROLD E. LATHROP 
Manager 
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‘By GEORGE STERLING 


Only 150 copies printed at a private 
printing. Order your copy at once. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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How To wa ie 
Income 


The best way to provide an in- 
come to insure you and your 
family against the future is to 
save regularly and invest your 
money in safe bonds. 

Straus Bonds provide the ideal 
investment for income builders. 
Investigate these safe securities. 
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ESTABLISHED 1882 


Straus BUILDING 
79 Post St., San Francisco 
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Palms anda patch 
of green 


OW unlike the ordinary hotel vista is the charm- 
ing sweep of Union Square glimpsed from the 
windows of the Hotel Plaza. 

Light, airy rooms with windows framing green 
grass and swaying palms make the Plaza distinctly 
a hotel for discriminating people. 

The central location of the Plaza assures you the 
utmost convenience to theaters, shops and business. 
No traffic problems to worry about. Won’t you come 
and see for yourself? 

Rates from $2.00 
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Post Street at me San Francisco 
. Freeman Burbank, a. 
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AN ALMANAC OF THE RENAISSANCE 
(Continued from Page 400) 


the mother of Santa Claus; Merry Christmas. 

Why can Ireland soon afford to have a Renaissance? Be- 
cause its capital is Dublin. 

Appendicitis, a modern pain, costs about two hundred 
dollars more than the antique stomach ache. 

Collecting ancient furniture began with the centennial 
exposition in 1816. 





Decorations 





Greek temples have stood with their columns so tall 
Though nations have fallen when Mars deigned to call. 
The classic corinthian with leaves of acanthus 

Vied with the ionic and doric of Francis. 


The walls and the ceilings of old Italy 

Were vaulted and beamed and coffered to stay 

The mosaic floors and stones, tiles and planks 
Aided chairs, chests and benches for very first rank. 








Subjects 


Biblical subjects were used almost entirely in the early 
paintings. In the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies the Madonna was a favorite subject in art. 

The church was the principal patron of art and dictated 
to the artists the subjects to be used. 

Ecclesiastical figures were meant to turn the thoughts 
heavenward. 

Great artists gave concentrated attention to every detail 
of anything pertaining to art, no article was too small or 
commonplace for their effort. 

Pictures were of two classes, those intended for altar 
pieces and those meant for historical instruction. 


— Localities—— 


North Italy with a strong Northern bias, Romanesque 
and Gothic. 

Venice and the surrounding country under the Byzantine 
influence. 

Rome and its environs. 

Pisa, Siena and Florence divide honors in the Renaissance. 

The re-birth of art was in the heart of the commonwealth. 

It was seen in the activities of the Crusaders, in the 
struggle between the Empire and the church and the rising 
of political consciousness. 

Central Italy was divided between the schools of Florence 
and Siena and the South: Venice, Naples and Milan. 


Future 





The Campanile bells still sound afar 

Where del Sarto dreamed and saw a star 
Though Raphael and Angelo paint no more 
Old Florence of the Arno goes on as of yore. 


The Renaissance though centuries old 
Still lives while classic tales unfold 
The awakening of art on Italy’s shore 
Gave us a harvest of antique lore. 
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(Continued from Page 388) 


having dropped quite a number of his 
antagonists in their unwise desire to 
get clese to him. As the transit-man 
backed into the entrance of his living 
quarters he stumbled over some wood 
piled near the door and fell. He landed 
on his back and instantly the angry mob 
was upon him. He was kicked and beaten 
and left uncouscious; the victorious com- 
batants, their anger appeased, retired to 
another tent and resumed their Christ- 
mas eve celebration. It was not until 
about three o’clock the following morn- 
ing that the last of them had been waf- 
ted to dreamland by John Barleycorn. 
* * . 


Along in the early hours of Christmas 
forenoon Ford came to himself, dazed 
at first and terribly stiff and sore in 
body and limb from the encounter with 
the members of his crew the night be- 
fore. He forced himself to the camp 
kitchen where he procured a washtub 
and proceeded to prepare a hot bath. 
The results of his bath were to relieve 
much of the soreness in his system. A 
bruised face and a black eye being the 
visible signs of his battle. 

After fixing himself up as best he 
could, he visited all of the tents of his 
men and saw that each sleeper was sat- 
isfactorily covered up in his bunk, for 
the morning was chilly. He then decided 
to start negotiations for a Christmas 
dinner. His surmise of the day before 
was correct, the cook at that moment 
was dead to the world, and would per- 
haps be that way for several hours. 

Three turkeys, purchased by the cook 
had luckily been properly dressed pre- 
paratory for the feast of the day. These 
Tom placed in the oven of the camp 
cook stove to roast. Other victuals were 
put on to cook and dressing for the birds 
was fixed. 

Ford chopped down a small sized pine 
tree on a nearby hill and fashioned it on 
top of the dining table, wiring the tip 
of the tree to the roof of the chuck 
tent. He stealthily entered the sleeping 
men’s bunks and pilfered the most prized 
article of each of the slumbering mates. 
These he wrapped in paper as tastily as 
possible, and hung them on the Christ- 
mas tree after writing the names of the 
owners thereon. Securing a tablet of 
writing paper from the engineering 
office he laboriously wrote out twenty- 
five different menus, naming some dish, 
to be served at dinner, after a man in 
the party. 

About five o'clock in the afternoon 
the meal was ready for consumption. 
The Christmas tree was in order, the 
menus laid at the plates and Ford roused 
the sleepers and invited them to dine. 
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He had fixed up a drink to be used as 
an eye-opener for the down-hearted 
crew, which they appreciated when they 
shamefacedly filed into the cook tent. 

Among this rough crowd of workers 
were those who had not been home for 
as many as ten years in some cases, nor 
had they attended a Christmas tree fes- 
tival in that long. A few didn’t have 
homes to go to. All, however, it was 
learned, had at some time in their lives 
been taught the significance of Christ- 
mas, and of the spirit behind the occa- 
sion. All, with few exceptions had come 
from homes where a mother had pinned 
her faith in Almighty God, and who 
had passed on to her sons a respect for 
divine things, and the kindly spirit of, 
“peace on earth, good-will toward men.” 

As the last of them were seated a 
hush fell over the room, and there seem- 
ed to be a reluctance on their part to 
proceed with the meal. After a silence 
of a few seconds, the cook, a big raw- 
boned fellow, perhaps the toughest and 
most case-hardened man in the outfit, 
stood up and asked to be heard. 

Ford was busy over beside the stove, 
intending to serve the meal to the men. 
He was asked to be seated by the cook. 

“My job is serving this survey crew 
and | intend to do it,” stated the big 
fellow in no uncertain terms. 

Then walking over to where the tran- 
sit man had seated himself, the grizzled 
giant said: 

“Men, this is the first time in many 
years that I have ever set down to a 
Christmas dinner in the shadow of a 
Christmas tree. Back home when my 
dear old mother was alive, we never 
had a Christmas tree at our house with- 
out my father readin’ from the Bible, 
and I don’t feel like goin’ on with this 
here meal without somethin’ of that sort 
bein’ done now. 


“I want to apologize to Mr. Ford 
for my part in that fight last night. We 
was drunk and didn’t know what we 
was doin’ and another thing, he was the 
gamest hombre I ever met in these parts. 
I want to shake his hand and tell him 
I’m his friend from here on out. 

“IT know Ford has got a Bible because 
I’ve seen him readin’ it, and I made fun 
of him for doin’ it behind his back. I 
want to ask him as a favor to get that 
Bible and read to us about the things 
this day represents, and if any of you 
galoots object to it, I'll bend that stove 
poker over your heads.” 

And anyone who looked at the coun- 
tenance of the huge strapping cook at 
that moment, knew that he meant every 
word of what he said. One and all the 
men, who had a few hours before beaten 
the transit-man into insensibility, stood 
up to acclaim his friendship, and to state 
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that the cook’s sentiments were their 
sentiments, then and henceforth. 

Ford went to his tent and procured 
the Bible, but before complying with 
their requests to read it, he thanked the 
men for their kindly attitude toward 
him, and asked to say a few words in 
his own behalf. 

Gentlemen,” he began, “the little row 
we participated in last night is all over 
and forgotten as far as I’m concerned. 
All along since we have been together 
on this job, you fellows have not under- 
stood me, and I am a poor hand to ex- 
plain. From now on I think we will all 
be the best of friends, at least | hope so, 
and I will try my best to do my part 
toward that end. I want to ask you to 
forget our battle last night and say noth- 
ing about it to the chief on his return. 

“Prompted by the spirit of this Christ- 
mast day, I might give you an inkling 
of what has made me ‘in your eyes, ap- 
pear snobbish. ' 

“I lost the most precious thing that 
ever came into my life, the girl I loved. 
Her brother in an unguarded moment, 
as did you fellows under the influence 
of booze last night, made a mistake. | 
took the blame for this brother’s mis- 
conduct and it cost me the respect and 
friendship of my associates in college. 
All of my friends, as well as the girl 
whom I would gladly have died for, 
jumped at a conclusion, through mis- 
understanding. 

“I, the same as you fellows did, drift- 
ed into this great country here beside 
the western sea, to seek my fortune and 
forget the past. I too came from a home 
where Christmas was revered, and the 
things it stands for were always dis- 
cussed and glorified by my parents. The 
spirit of sacrifice is the hall-mark of this 
yuletide season, and that self-same spirit 
must go into the foundation of this 
great state of California, if it is to be 
an empire worthy of the respect of those 
who live after us. 

“We here today are establishing a 
great railroad system, that in time will 
be an important factor in the life of the 
California of the future. All of us may 
not live to see the completion of the 
S. P., but those of us who do, and who 
are allowed to build a home out here 
in which to spend the eventide of our 
lives, surrounded by a family we love, 
which is the dream of every real man, 
can point back with pride to the fact 
that we, no matter how menial our part 
may have been in its building, were 
pioneers in its construction and our ef- 
forts will be blessed, and we will not 
have had to suffer the hardships of the 
day in vain. 

“IT have fixed up a little drink apiece 

(Continued on Page 409) 
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HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 
appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic- view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 
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HIDDEN 


HAVE built a house 
In a hidden space. 
You will seek forever— 

Never find the place. 


You will look in birds’ song, 
In ripe heads of grain, 

In the poppy’s flutings, 

In the crystal rain. 


You will never know, 
You will never see, 
You will never look 
In your heart for me. 


AUDREY WARDEMAN. 


KASHMIRI SONG 


(Imitation ) 


ED lips I loved beneath a moon of May, 
WHAT other lips have found your lips at last: 
Or is this sunset at the close of day 
From dust of you with roses overcast ? 


Oh doors that close on Heaven and its delight! 
Oh Time! Small word accursed to the end! 

Who that hath tasted blind love’s golden fruit 
Can answer to the pallid name of friend? 


Red lips, dew-touched, that wakened into love! 
Oh, crimson mouth! Now your caress is lost 
I shall not fear the wrathful gods above: 
I who have suffered rapture, and its cost! 


May GREENWOOD. 


IMMORTALITY 


F SOMEDAY they house this soul of mine 
In the lonely place it cannot forget, 
Shall I still be slave to your mouth’s red wine? 
With ghostly tears will my lids be wet? 
For some memory of your amber eyes? 
They say the gods have willed otherwise! 


When at last that faraway country calls, 

And my soul to its ancient house returns, 
Tell me, love, if it so befalls © 

That the eyes still weep, and the memory burns? 
If the soul recalls what the senses found 

Can our dust find rest in the common ground? 


Each summer its pouring roses brings, 

Its torrent of lilies, its gale of bloom, 
The time of flowers, the stir of wings, 

When lovers meet in the scented gloom; 
And you our love will never betray 

If your dust should bloom on a summer day. 


May GreENWOopD. 
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THE EMPEROR OF DREAMS 
(Continued from Page 381) 
Where the flame-tongued sonorous 
flow’rs enchant 
The hanging surf to silence: All en- 


grailed 

With ruby-corode pearls, the golden 
shore 

Allured me; but as one whom spells 
restrain, 


For blind horizons of the sombre main, 

And harbors never known, by singing 
prore 

I set forthrightly: Formed of fire and 
brass, 

Immenser skies divided, deep on deep 

Before me,—till, above the darkling 
foam, 


With dome on cloudless adamantine 
dome, 

Black peaks no peering seraph deems to 
pass, 

Rose up from realms ineffable as Sleep! 


“The Kingdom of Shadows,” “The 
. Land of Evil Stars,” “ A Precept,” 
“Chant of Autumn,” “Requiescat in 
Pace,”—but it is useless to try to select 
fine poems from a volume which has 
room for none other. 


There is one long poem, however, that 
deserves special attention. It is “The 
Hashish-Eater,” containing many hun- 
dred lines of blank verse. But it is far 
different from what is usually called 
blank verse, from what one knows as or- 
dinary iambic pentameter. This has al- 
ways been a stately metre, capable of im- 
pressive effects; and in his hands, with 
the aid of his boundless imagination and 
descriptive powers, besides his technical 
skill, it has become the implement of a 
poem-colossus, gigantic in theme and 
treatment, told in a heavy, sonorous Eng- 
lish that sweeps onward in measured roll 
with an ever-swelling rhythm from the 
imperial summons of the opening lines: 


Bow down: I am the emperor of dreams; 

I crown me with the million-colored sun 

Of secret worlds incredible, and take 

Their trailing skies for vestment, when 
I soar, 

Throned on the mounting zenith, and 
illume 

The spaceward-flown horizons infinite. 


And at the very end of a volume 
which will one day be a prized literary 
heritage is the sombre and morbidly 
magnificent prose-poem, “The Shadows,” 
a poem told with such care that no word 
is lost or wasted, and so well that it 
lingers in the memory as a sable fantasy 
enshrined, a rare perfume, darkly odor- 
ous and darkly poisonous, clinging to a 
bit of strangely shapen ebony. 
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III 


In October, 1925, came the third of his 
published books, “Sandalwood,” a vol- 
ume which, though slender, contains 
more poems than his first. After “Ebony 
and Crystal,” not much could be added 
to his laurels, but had that volume not 
existed, “Sandalwood” might have taken 
its place to a large extent. It is different 
from “Ebony and Crystal” in that the 
poems are less ambitious with regard to 
the depicting of strange, vast splendour, 
but more songlike, lyrical, and spontan- 
eous, though the mastery of technique 
and the metrical skill displayed admit of 
neither spontaneity nor its attendant 
roughnesses. The poems may be divided 
into several classes, including nineteen 
translations from Baudelaire, and four 
songs from the uncompleted romantic 
drama, “The Fugitives.” And there is 
a poem of six stanzas, ““We Shall Meet,” 
told in an original or very rare but very 
beautiful verse form. But to one who 
has read the early work of Clark Ashton 
Smith, his later poems remain beyond 
praise. One may go into ecstasies at a 
vision of glory; but the greater glory 
surpasses description. And he who has 
sate on the ramparts of Heaven and Hell 
is mute before magnificence and pageant- 
ry that shame the speech. 


No critic and no criticism can do jus- 
tice to the work of this poet. There are 
some things which are beyond the reach 
of both, and in this rare group belongs 
the work of Clark Ashton Smith. For 
there are books so distinctive, so excel- 
lent, that they can not be compared with 
others of their class, by reason of their 
perfection. For them , there is no stand- 
ard of judgment, and one can only ad- 
mire what one is helpless to censure or 
to sanctify. To use homely language in 
estimating such work is to do it an in- 
justice; and yet, superlatives are equally 
useless, for they have been so carelessly 
employed that nowadays they deprecate 
the work they are meant to extol. 

Earlier in this essay, certain other 
poets of the romantic-imaginative group 
were mentioned. But Clark Ashton 
Smith can not be associated with any 
particular one. Each within that class 
was original, and by virtue of a similar 
originality, this modern poet deserves his 
rank. The great poets neither follow nor 
imitate ; they create. And he has created, 
on a cosmic scale. The greatest indict- 
ment of contemporary verse is its lack of 
form, its deliberate exclusion of the most 
vital quality of a work of art, a quality 
which every book that aspires to great- 
ness must have, above all else, if it is to 
endure. Substance—form; form—sub- 
stance; of the two, form is by far the 
most important. And this element—in- 


(Continued on Page 409) 
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IS THERE LITERARY AND AR- 
TISTIC CULTURE IN 
CALIFORNIA? 


(Continued from Page 39!) 


And when writers actually were born 
here and began to achieve worldwide 
fame, they were not allowed to us, for 
California had no literati. We were bar- 
ren as a Vermont hillside, helpless as a 
kitten down a well. We must get all our 
mental pabulum from where it grew— 
New York. 

And so these absentees from Gotham, 
the writers who were making a good 
living on our newspapers and magazines, 
kicked up a devil of a dust when that 
brave soul, Ella Sterling Mighels, went 
about the business of gathering data for 
her book, “Literary California.” 

And the strange part of it was that 
she was not at that time allowed to use 
the word “California.” Our resident 
easterners, and the loud voice of Gotham, 
put it over, right in our own door yard. 


Even THE Most EMINENT OF OuR 
WesTERN Writers Laspor UNDER THE 
Hypnosis oF New YorK—AFRAID TO 
BLAZON ON THEIR CRESTS, THE GOLD- 


EN BEAR. 


To Wuom Gutory? 


In a recent article published in the 
magazine with the green cover, Jack 
London—our own Jack London—was 
characterized thus:’—wrote drivel for 
the Hearst magazines.” That, brethren, 
is a bilious opinion—fit only to appear 
between green covers—it is as relatively 
important in fixing the status of Jack 
London in the world of letters, as the 
dictum of a tumble bug in a German 
court. 

Jack London's fame is as secure from 
the attacks of head-hunting hyper-critics 
as is the North Pole from pedestrians. 
And that “goes as she lays.” 


Brass Tacks 


“The middle class believes in rea- 
son and common sense. Aristocrats 
and the poor follow impulse.”— 


A. E. Anderson. 


Which moves us to inquire, what is 
the mission of literature? Is it “to 
amuse, entertain or instruct,” or merely 
a tournament for writers? 

To whom is literature addressed? 
Some of it, at least, doesn’t seem to be 
addressed to anybody, while a small per 
cent is evidently written to edify the 
highbrow, another bunch for the low 
brow, and the great mass of writing is 
for and by, the great middle class. As 
Irvin Cobb has so aptly put it, the 
“Mezzanine” class. 

It would seem that the majority 


ought to have a word to say now and 
then. These, unlike the “upper ten” of 
readers, are not sated with much read- 
ing, nor always crying for “something 
different,” no matter what it may be— 
capsicum for their mental tummies. 


And he who serves the majority and 
serves them well,—isn’t he worthy of 
more than the high scorn of self-ap- 
pointed literary weight masters. Isn’t he 
entitled to a seat in the temple of the 
Muses—a few of the extreme rear 
benches? Must he go through life wear- 
ing the symbol of the boiling pot? Must 
this great army of writers stand without 
and watch the “top-notchers” shuffle into 
the temple? 


BooTLEGGING PRAISE 


“With Dickens, then, that delib- 
erate appeal to the wider and ever- 
growing reading public may be said 
to have begun.—P. Morton Shand 
in “The Living Age’ (August, 
1926). 


An authority has said that the only 
California writers worthy of mention, 
are Joaquin Miller, E. R. Sill, Bret 
Harte, Jack London, Mary Austin and 
Geo. Sterling. Other authorities cut this 
list in half. Doubtless there are some 
who chuck the lot—few as they are. 


Ponder that, you who sit under your 
live oaks and write the stories which 
fill a goodly part of the magazines, big 
and less so, published in the east and 
sent back to us as simon pure New York 
products—our contributors bootlegged 
and labelled: “None genuine without 
our signature.” 


THE BLACKLIST 


To the best of our knowledge, the fol- 
lowing be those who, lacking the duly 
affixed stamp of the critics, did or do, 
write. A few, out of perhaps fifteen 
hundred Western writers who have 
written to human hearts and who are 
beloved for their work. These names, 
Father Knickerbocker . . . “read ’em and 
weep.” 
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Gertrude Atherton, Ina Coolbrith, 
Will Irwin, Edwin Markham, Harry 
Leon Wilson, Robinson Jeffers, War- 
ren Stoddard, Benjamin Lehman, Kath- 
leen Norris, Charles Norris, Mrs. P. V 
Mighels, Herman Schaffauer, J. Vance 
Cheney, P. Morton Shand, Ruth Com- 
fort Mitchell, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
Gellett Burgess, Wallace Irwin, Peter 
B. Kyne, Maxwell Anderson, Hildegard 
Flanner, Ambrose Bierce, Robert Frost, 
Frank Norris, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Herman Whittaker, Stuart Edward 
White, E. F. Townsend, Florence Liv- 
ingston, Grant Carpenter. 


“Comers?” 

Yes, a tidal wave of them. Yes, 
Father Knickerbocker, “Comers.” And 
if you try to stop this wave, you'll get 
your feet wet. 


A TripuTe From Dear OLD 
“LUNNON” 


“How is it that these writers on 
the shores of the Pacific, in the far- 
off land of California, have achieved 
an English equal to the very best in 
the world—free from idiosyncrasy 
or peculiarity?—From a London 
Review. 


And still we allow the east to broad- 
cast to the world that we are dumb. 
That our foreheads cease at the eye- 
brows. They picture us as sitting on 
the shady side of the barn, chewing a 
straw or whittling a stick, while New 
Yorkers whizz about the important bus- 
iness of the universe. 

Again, they liken California to a hun- 
gry weasel, sinfully trying to steal the 
fat literary poultry from the concrete 
henhouses of Gotham. But let that 
stand. "Ware the Weazel! 


“Bear” in MIND 
There is FAITH in California. 
There is PROPHECY and POR. 
TENT. Let the east watch her step. 
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THE CALIFORNIA PIONEER 
(Continued from Page 405) 


and I want to join you in a toast to the 
future of California, to a lasting friend- 
ship between ourseives and to the spirit 
of goodfellowship.”’ 

Every last man rose to his feet and 
with a shout of approval turned bot- 
toms up to the toast. And during the 
few seconds of time it took to respond 
to the proposal of Tom Ford, his com- 
rades demonstrated the he-man traits 
that were in the makeup of the frontiers- 
man of California’s babyhood days. 

When the men were again seated 
Ford continued: 

“Fellows, I memorized a toast one 
night while sitting in a restaurant over 
in Arizona during my sojourn in that 
part of the country before I met up with 
you on this job. With your permission 
I'll recite it: 


“Here’s to all good fellows, 
In this world and the next, 

I drink a toast to you today, 
Goodfellowship, my text. 


“Not to the fellow who takes your hand, 

In an idling hour you know, 

Not to the fellow who slaps you back, 

As long as the high-balls flow; 

But the fellow who gives you a kindly 
word, 

When the world is running wrong, 

The chap who grips your hand like hell, 

And tells you life is a song. 


“What if we know the sucker lies, 

And what if he know it too, 

There are times in this life when the 
friend that lies, 

Is the only friend that’s true. 

So cavil and rant you prudes who will, 

On the evils of wine and gin, 

But somehow, the real true things of life, 

Leak out, when the wine leaks in. 


“A fool is a fool, and a cad is a cad, 

Which ever God meant him to be, 

But a man, that’s a man, won’t forget 
he’s a man, 

Though he’s out on one hell of a spree. 


“So I drink a toast from my heart dear 
friends, 

From heart to heart let it run, 

Here’s to good fellows, all over the 
world— 

To their health, and God bless every 
one.” 

2 oa aa 


That part in the book of Matthew in 
which the birth of the Christ child is 
recorded, was read. And, the heart and 
soul of every man present, in that im- 
provised chuck tent, on that bleak Christ- 
mas evening back in the roaring seven- 
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ties, responded to the spirit of the day, 
and on his return the chief of the party 
realized that he had not made any mis- 
take by leaving Tom Ford in charge of 
the camp while he had enjoyed a brief 
holiday at Tailholt. 





THE EMPEROR OF DREAMS 
(Continued from Page 407) 
cluding, as it does, diction, style, pre- 
sentation, euphony, craftsmanship—is 
present in the poems of Clark Ashton 
Smith to such an extraordinary degree 
that, had there been no substance, had 
he produced only rainbows and irrides- 
cent bubbles, he would still have de- 
served lasting attention. Indeed, the sole 
flaw in his poems is occas:onally form in 
too great a degree. His gifts are so much 
beyond those of average poets, and his vo- 
cabulary is of such enormous content that 
the desired word is often an uncommon 
one. Yet even this lends a curious charm, 
a singularly effective atmosphere to the 
poem, at worst, it may only be considered 
what would be a god-send to the lament- 
ably word-base verse of the Philistines. It 
is an example of his innate power of con- 
centration, his ability to say best and to 
say beautifully the things that deserve to 

be clothed in costly raiment. 

Just where the place of this emperor of 
dreams will ultimately be fixed in poetry 
can not, of course, be foretold, save that 
it should be very high. Nor can one 
prophesy the day he shall receive the rec- 
ognition he has earned. It took the world 
forty years to appreciate Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes; it took longer for it to appre- 
ciate William Blake; Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy is still almost unknown; and few 
even of those occasional persons who 
have read “The Book of Jade” could tell 
the name of its author, Park Barnitz. 


And now, Clark Ashton Smith— 





“THE SEAWARD PRINT OF UN- 
RETURNING FEET” 
(Continued from Page 379) 
ture of courtesy to a younger generation. 

He was not a profound scholar. He 
said once that he studied Latin for years, 
dumbly, in school, but never read a line 
of Latin poetry. Too bad. How he 
would have loved Catullus, and the sweet 
old stuff in Virgil. His knowledge of 
all the poets was that of a lover, and a 
random and vagrant lover, rather than 
that of a student. Once he said, speak- 
ing of Homer, “William Butler Yeats 
got that phrase, ‘the bee-loud glade,’ 
almost direct out of Homer, they say.” 
Then he paused and murmured the 
phrase several times, “Bee-loud glade, 
bee-loud glade.’ Little time for such a 
lover of phrases to plow through acres of 
classical verse. He took what bits drifted 
to him, and delighted in them. 

He loved to discuss technique, espe- 
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cially the manipulation of vowels. He 
was always so surprised if you had noted 
the same things he had about some bit 
of famous verse—surprised as a child 
would be who learned that an adult, also, 
had observed the shimmer of a butterfly’s 
wings. 

“Oh, and have you noticed that too 
about that line of Tennyson’s?” he cried 
once. “What lovely vowels—'so all day 
long the tide of battle rolled.’ ’’ He ate 
the sound of those rolling vowels like 
apples of Hesperides as he uttered them. 

In 1923, his “Selected Poems” were 
published by Henry Holt & Co. Sterling 
said, speaking of the title, with a little 
pained smile on his face, “Sometimes | 
think the title ought to be ‘Neglected 
Poems.’”’ You see, with all his humil- 
ity, he had his pride, gorgeous flashing 
pride at times, and possessed the true 
poet’s conviction that never, never, never 
had his best work been adequately appre- 
ciated. Before this volume of ‘Selected 
Poems” came out, Sterling’s work had 
been published by A. M. Robertson of 
San Francisco, a loyal lover of Sterling. 
The “Selected Poems” were chosen from 
some nine volumes that Robertson had 
published. Every Californian ought to 
possess at least one of these books, and 
large numbers of us do possess far more 
than one. 

Sterling wrote his best verse in two 
styles. The first was the grandiose boom- 
ing style which some critics declared to 
have a touch of the rococo. “A Wine 
of Wizardry” has much of that sort of 
verse in it. It is this part of his best 
verse which has “dated”’ the most, which 
now seems somewhat old-fashioned. But 
what gorgeous stuff it is! The chances 
are that the fashion will change again 
and that a still younger generation will 
revel once more in the purple patches of 
that rococo style, if so it must be called. 
How fortunate those of us are who loved 
it when it was first written, and have 
never ceased to love it! This, for ex- 
ample, from “A Wine of Wizardry”: 


“Ere long her eyes in fastnesses look 


forth 

O’er blue profounds mysterious whence 
glow 

The coals of Tartarus on the moonless 
air, 

As Titans plan to storm Olympus’ 
throne, 


"Mid pulse of dungeoned forges down 
the stunned, 

Undominated firmament, and glare 

Of Cyclopean furnaces unsunned.” 


Or this, from the same poem: 


“For this the fays will dance, for elfin 
cheer, 

Within a dell where some mad girl has 
flung 
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DROP BUNDLES HERE 
(Continued from Page 401) 
sprawling to the floor, and she slammed 

the window down and locked it. 

“T never did it!” he clutched wildly 
at her in the dark. “I never! Quick’s 
ever I realized—I sai \—‘I’m a fool but 
I’m no crook!’ I said— And then the 
cops came, and they lied—” He had 
been drinking but she had been shocked 
into complete and agonized sobriety. 
“You know I didn’t—I couldn’t—” 

“Hush!” she hissed at him in a whis- 
per, pulling him into the far corner, 
pushing him to the floor and covering 
him with great soft bundles of soiled 
linen. “You hush! You keep still!” 
Groping, stumbling, she pulled a wrap- 
per on over her dress and a cap on her 
head and when the knock sounded she 
waited long enough to muss up the couch 
bed before she ran to open it. 

“Who's there? What do you want?” 
she quavered, her hand on the latch. 

“It’s me— Grogan— the cop! Open 
up, kid!” 

She peered at him through the crack 
of the door. “Why,—for Heaven sake, 
Mister Grogan—” 

“I’m after that blue-jay you been run- 
nin’ with. Saw him come down this 
block, headed for your place.” 

“Mister Grogan, this door hasn’t been 
open since six o’clock!—I swear to God 
it hasn’t! You want to look?” There 
was earnest innocence in her voice, in 
her wide eyes. “You want to come in?” 

He turned his flash on the little room, 
the heaps of soiled clothing, the crisp 
parcels of clean laundry, her tumbled 
bed. “I guess this'll do,” he growled. 
“But if he shows, you gotter turn him 
over, see?” 

“Yes, Mister Grogan.” 

“All right, kid. Sorry I scared you. 
You keep away from that lad—he’s a 
no-gooder. ’Night.” 

The girl stood in tense and listening 
silence until the policeman’s heavy foot- 
falls had died away. Then she turned 
to her fugitive, struggling out of his re- 
fuge, his teeth chattering, incoherent 
with gratitude. 

“Oh, girl—you were so good —so 
game—you s-s-saved me! Oh, if I’d 
gone to jail—the folks—Ma—’”’ he came 
stumbling to her and crumpled down be- 
fore her and hugged her knees. “Oh, 
girl, girl—” 

Small iron claws dug into his shoul- 
ders. “Yes, I saved you, and I’m goner 
keep on saving you! I’ll hide you here 
tonight, and in the morning we'll talk. 
But you brought a bundle here tonight 
that you’re goner drop forever, or—” 
her small face was terrible in the wan 
light from a street lamp which served 
only to make the darkness blacker—‘or 
—Gawd is my witness—I’ll turn you 


over to Grogan! You gotter cut it out. 
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Pretty soon the whole world’s goner get 
wise and there won’t be any, but you’re 
goner beat ’em to it! You're quittng 
now—this minute!” She groped for the 
laundry ledger and laid his cold hand on 
it. “You swear to me’n Gawd it’s the 
last package you'll ever carry!” 

“I s-s-swear!” he stuttered, sobbing. 

“All right. Now you can curl on 
those bundles and go to sleep. We'll 
talk by daylight.” 

“Oh, Sis, oh, girl—” he caught hold 
of her, but she pulled primly away. 

“T says — ‘We'll talk by daylight! 
That gratitude stuff’ll keep. Good-night. 
My Lawd— Good-night!’’ She took a 
large clean sheet from a parcel and hung 
it up to curtain off his corner and divide 
the tiny room into two apartments. Then 
she slipped into her worn serge again, 
and pressed Mrs. Meaney’s pink voile 
and put it back in its wrappings, and 
wrote a penciled note to Mr. Hennessey, 
and packed an aged and infirm looking 
suitcase, made up her bed and sat down 
on it and folded her hands. 

N THE cold dawnlight was straggling 
in the massacre of her smiling family’ 
filled her with remorse. “Say, listen,” 
she whispered, “I was mean to beat you 
up like that! I bet you, anyhow—” a 
faint rosy tide suffused her small white 
face— “my new fam’ly won’t be so easy 
to look at!’’ She crept on tip-toe to the 
busy matron who hung helplessly from 
the waist, lifted her, and leaned against 
the cardboard bosom. “Honest, Mum- 
mer, I know his Ma’s pies can’t touch 
yours!” 

When the youth from Lucyville 
awoke there was an aroma of creamed 
chicken and hot chocolate, and a strip of 
thin sunlight on the Christmas tree. 

“Merry Christmas!” She gave him a 
heartening grin. 

But there was no merriment for him 
yet, and he came close to her, the blue 
eyes in his brown face dark with shame, 
and poured out his sore young heart in 
penitence. “And I’m going home and tell 
Pa the whole thing, and get him to let 
me earn that ten-acre piece! And—and” 
he flushed hotly but voice and eyes were 
steady—‘“I want you should come with 
me, to stay with Ma till I—till we 
can—” He cast words aside as futile 
and foolish and caught her up off her 
feet in a bear-like embrace. “Oh, girl, I 
haven't got a red cent to my name, but 
I got two strong arms—” 

“T’ll say you have,” she gasped. 

“Oh, gosh,” he mourned. “We could 
take the nine o’clock train and telegraph 
‘em to wait dinner for us, if I had the 
price of the tickets, but—” he let her 
slip from ‘his arms. 

“How do you know you haven't? 
Are’nt you goner look at your Christmas 
present?” She pointed to the red rib- 
boned parcel which hung from a shriv- 
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CHRISTMAS TRADITIONS 
(Continued from Page 376) 


so untouched by Spanish customs in the 
matter of Christmas. What are they? 
I scarcely know. The Latins seem to 
put more stress on Easter. 


But, the Italians at least have the 
“Bambino.” 


Christmas in California! Here we 
may combine all these diverse traditions 
and blend them into one. And add some- 
thing of our own. Even so small a thing 
as a redwood garland might stand as a 
symbol for us of what Christmas means. 
Great, brooding trees under Christmas 
stars. Nature’s gothic cathedrals. Eter- 
nity, no less. 

Olive trunks bending against the hill- 
side, vine and fig trees under a December 
moon. Evergreen forests marching up to 
snow line ready to be woven into wreaths 
and garlands. Christmas of wassail bowl 
and plum pudding . . . Christmas of the 
shining tree and the sugar cakes... 
Christmas of the midnight mass and the 
dripping candles . . . Christmas of the 
shepherd dances . . . Christmas of the 
Latin “Bambino” . . . Christmas of the 
Christ-child . . . Christmas of the great 
god Pan . . . Christmas of giant red- 
woods brooding under the stars. In short, 
Christmas in California. 





DROP BUNDLES HERE 
(Continued from Page 410) 


eled branch and watched while he un- 
wrapped it with shaking fingers, with 
dazed, incredulous rapture in his face. 
“You sure do believe in signs—Drop 
Bundles Here!” 

He swooped down on her, jibbering 
with bewilderment, wild with happiness. 
“Never mind—never mind—I don’t care 
how you got it—I don’t care if you 
picked my pocket! You are coming home 
with me?” 

“Well,” she sighed. I’ll say it’s ask- 
ing a good deal of a person. But I guess 
if you can’t be wise here with me, I 
gotter be a hick with you! Now, you 
eat your breakfast. Stop—we got no 
time for foolishness if we’re goner make 
that train. I got the price of the tickets, 
and I’m goner trade that wallet for the 
young farm with your old man!” The 
telephone rang. “You lemme go!” She 
ran to answer, breathless, pink and 
laughing. 

“Merry Christmas!” she caroled. 
“Hennessey’s French Hand Laundry! 
“Yes, sure you will! Pos-er-tively! It’s 
like this boy of mine—it’s on the 
wagon!” 
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“THE SEAWARD PRINT OF UN- 
RETURNING FEET” 


(Continued from Page 409) 


A bracelet that tne painted lizards fear— 
Red pyres of muffled light!” 


Who can blame the poet for putting 
an exclamaiton point after that last 
glowing phrase? It’s worth it. 


Still writing in his “grand style” he 
could celebrate the sea at Carmel in 
these words, wrought into his little tale 
of a mythical prince, Duandon: 


“Splendid the everlasting ocean shone 

As God’s blue robe upon a desert 
thrown... 

The surge and suspiration of the sea, 

Great waters choral of eternity,— 

The mighty dirge that will not cease 
for day 

Nor all the stars’ invincible array,— 

The thunder that has set, since Time 
began, 

Its sorrow in the lonely heart of man.” 


Do we speak merely as Californians 
when we shout that this is poetry, thrill- 
ing poetry? But certainly as Californians 
we shall always love our old Pacific 
more because a Californidn has so an- 
swered the boom of its surges. 

And what, pray, is wrong with this 
line, “With sunken moonlight pure upon 
her face?” Ah, friends, that is poetry. 

His other good style was far more 
simple, as in the matchless “Spring in 
Carmel,” wherein the “star-cold Ster- 
ling,” as a critic once called him, broke 
out into a sorrowful cry to his dead 


beloved: 


“O thou far-off and sorrowful flower! 
Rose that I found in a tragic hour! 
Rose that I shall not find! 

Petals that fell so soft and slowly, 
Fragrant snows on the grasses lowly, 
Gathered‘now would I call you holy 
Ever to eyes once blind. 


“In the pine-sweet valley of Carmel the 
cream-cups scatter in foam, 

Azures of early lupin there! 

Now the wild lilac floods the air 

Like a broken honey-comb. 

So could the flowers of Paradise 

Pour their souls to the morning skies ; 

So like a ghost your fragrance lies 

On the path that once led home.” 


Like Prince Duandon, he has walked 
out into the mysterious ocean of death, 
and all we see remaining is what men 
saw on the sands that morning Duandon 
died : ““The seaward print of unreturning 
feet.” 
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You drive to Seacliff Park through 
Santa Cruz or Watsonville, turning off 
the State Highway about 3\%4 miles east 
of Capitola, where the signs read “‘Sea- 
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ONTEREY BAY, 
beautiful wich its 
towering palisades 
and its perfect bathing beach 
offers its individual appeal to 
the man who is seeking an 
accessible homesite in a spot 
that is labeled health and hap- 
piness for his family —but the 
fact that Seacliff Park during 
the last few months has 
emerged intoa City of Reality 
is the point that carries con- 
viction. 
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It is this that convinces sound 
business men that their invest- 
ment in Seacliff Park property 
is wise. 


ch Park, Aptos Beach ard the Pali- 


EACLIFF PA 
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days at Aptos Beach—warm, lazy 
breakers with foamy crests are 
ready to break over you and go 
scuttling off to the shore in awild 
confusion of effervescent bub- 
bles, while you plunge on out- 
ward for the thrill that comes 
with your first swim of the 
season. 


(Pending the construction of per- 
manent buildings, temporary 
bath houses and a restaurant 
have been completed. 


(Drive directly to the beach. Park- 
ing space is free. 


@Free transportation, if desired, 
may be arranged through our 
San Francisco and San Jose 
Offices. Otherwise guests may 
register at our Seacliff Park 
Office upon arrival. € Ask for 


C Registration Clerk. Y 
= c 
fe —— 





Records of the Title Com- 
pany disclose thefact chat men 
who made initial purchases 
last year have returned to buy 
even larger lots or sectors this 
year. Those who last year 
doubted the possibility of 
carrying out a program soam- 
bitious (but bought anyway 
because of the perpetualcharm 
of the location itself) now re- 
alize that their faich and good 
judgment has been rewarded. 
Buying is on. Seacliff Park resi- 
dents know that present in- 
itial offering prices will soon 
be a thing of the past. 


Seacliff Park — Riviera of the 


Pacific now emerges in reality. 


OwNED AND Devetorep BY SEACLIFF COMPANY, Aptos, CALIFORNIA 
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GAYLORD WILSHIRE 
Inventor of the I-ON-A-CO. 


T is given to few men to touch so many spheres of 

human activity, to crowd into a life-time so many 

accomplishments, as has Gaylord Wilshire, Founder 
of the world-famous Wilshire District and Wilshire Boule- 
vard in Los Angeles, writer, lecturer, economist, his latest 
achievement is the invention of the I-ON-A-CO which 
revolutionizes former methods of treating disease. 
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